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POTTERY 
MAKING 


TEACHES THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF 
ART WITH PRACTICAL APPLICATION 


Correlated with other subjects, pottery making re- 
tains the basic principles of design, form and color and 
permits practical application of these elements as well 
as motivates the work in the subject with which it is 
correlated. 

Here you will find the necessary ceramic colors and 
materials to do this romantic classroom project. 

Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze and 
Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling Tools, Brushes 
and Pottery Decorating Kilns. Complete line of ma- 
terials and chemicals for the Ceramic Arts. 


Write for information and prices 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 


45-47 PARK PLACE NEW YORK CITY 


Five volumes 


DESIGN offers 


for the first time at a popular price! 


ELIE FAURE'S 


HISTORY OF ART 


Translated by Walter Pach 


Ancient Art @ Medieval Art @ Renaissance Art 


Modern Art @ The Spirit of the Forms 


Over 1200 illustrations — complete and unabridged — 
over 2300 pages. Handsomely bound in buckram with 


beautiful Renaissance design in gold. 


Boxed set of 5 volumes NOW $9.45 (Formerly $35.00) 
Individual volumes NOW $1.98 each (Formerly $ 7.50) 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
20 South Third Street, 
Columbus, Ohio 


NEW ORLEANS 
AN ART CENTER 


America’s first great art sale was held in New Or- 
leans more than 90 years ago. This collection con- 
tained paintings of the world’s greatest artists. They 
had been selected under the supervision of the best 
European art experts of the period and brought to 
New Orleans with the original intention of founding 
a national art gallery. Instead, they were sold at a 
public auction, and in many cases those original paint- 
ings have formed a nucleous for art museums in other 
cities throughout the country. In this respect, the im- 
portance of New Orleans’ contribution to the art de- 
velopment of the nation has only become recently 
recognized. 


Encouraged by the success of this sale, additional 
sales were scheduled and New Orleans became a dis- 
tributing center for the works of art in the United 
States. Browsing through newspapers of the 19th 
century, frequent advertisements are noticed announc- 
ing large shipments scheduled to arrive from Europe, 
and giving the date the paintings would be sold at 
auction. People attracted by these notices, from all 
parts of the country, would visit New Orleans to par- 
ticipate in the sales. 


When Bienville founded New Orleans in 1718 in all 
probability he never realized that he was laying out a 
city which would take its place among the art centers 
of the world. The old buildings in the French Quarter, 
with their iron railings and picturesque balconies, show 
the artistic taste of the people who built New Orleans. 
Fortunately these have been preserved to the present 
time. Many fine works of art including paintings, 
sculptures, furniture, and heirlooms of distinguished 
families were brought over from Europe and are in 
this eleven block area. Many of Napoleon’s followers 
who sought refuge in Louisiana brought their treas- 
ures with them. When friends of Napoleon planned to 
rescue him from the Isle of St. Helena, many of the 
personal belongings of the Emperor were sent to New 
Orleans. 


The English-speaking people who settled in New 
Orleans after Louisiana became a part of the United 
States brought with them from the eastern and north- 
ern states many portraits painted by famous European 
artists. As an evidence of the local interest in art, 
many distinguished painters from Europe and eastern 
United States spent much time in New Orleans paint- 
ing the pictures of prominent men. 


War and pestilence could not wipe out the artistic 
influences which have been sown and rooted in New 
Orleans. The sale of art and antiques forms an im- 
portant business in Modern New Orleans, and people 
come from all over the world to purchase the fine paint- 
ings, sculpture, porcelains, glass, and furniture offered 
by the antique dealers. When the traditions of the 
Other porcelains shown represent the finest in Chinese 
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Vieux Carre are taken into account, the section where 
art had its first development in America; it is not sur- 
prising to find this antique business confined exclu- 
sively to the old quarter. Many dealers make an annual 
buying trip to Europe and select from the best that can 
be found, antiques to be sold in the New Orleans 
antique shops. Early American Art and antiques are 
much sought after and nearly all dealers endeavor to 
carry something in this line. Naturally, the supply is 
limited and choice pieces are sought at any reasonable 
price. Many who cannot get the originals in the de- 
signs of furniture desired, have copies made to order. 
Today, there are more than a hundred skilled artisans 
in the city employed in the manufacture of period fur- 
niture. These artisans do the carving by hand and 
none but the finest woods obtainable are used. These 
craftsmen can reproduce from an old photograph any 
piece of furniture made by the old masters. If a piece 
of valuable furniture is lost or broken it can be replaced 
in such a way as to defy detection. 


Most of the New Orleans art dealers have been in 
business for more than half a century, as the business 
has been handed down from father to son. They are 
well versed in the business and the salesmen are care- 
fully trained and know the history and significance of 
every article in the store. 


The Cabildo is the center of interest in the French 
Quarter of Old New Orleans. In this building the 
transfer of Louisiana from Spain to France and from 
France to the United States took place. It is most ap- 
propriate that much of the art and historical relics 
should be housed in this historic building. 


NEW ANNUAL 
MEDAL TO ARTISTS 


A new medal, to be called the “Randolph Caldecott 
Medal”, will be presented annually to the artist of the 
most distinguished picture book of the year, in accord- 
ance with a resolution passed by the Section for 
Library Work with Children of the American Library 
Association at a session of the 59th Annuai Conven- 
tion held June 21-26. 


The donor is Frederic G. Melcher, editor of Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, who is also the donor of the Newbery 
Award to the author of the best children’s book of the 
year. The two awards will in no case be given for the 
same book. 


The medal is named for Randolph Caldecott, one of 
the great English artists of a generation ago (1844- 
1886). Among his famous books are “The Three Jovial 
Huntsmen”, “The Frog Who Would A-wooing Go”, and 
“The Ride of John Gilpin.” He illustrated Washington 
Irving’s “Old Christmas” and the famous books by Juli- 
ana Horatio Ewing, among them “Danny Dovecote.”’ 


POTTER’S WHEELS 


POWER $75.00 f.o.b. Cols., O. 


Over-all measurements — 
36" high x 38" wide x 26" 
deep. Belt driven, friction 
clutch type. Variable speed 
160 R.P.M. 
Oak 
framework assembled with 
bolts and 
duty ball and sleeve bear- 
ings. 44 H.P. A.C. motor. 


Unconditionally guaranteed 


from zero to 
Positive foot control. 


screws. Heavy 


for 18 months. Bearings, 


metal parts, and motor 
warranted for three years 


under normal usage. 


$50.00 f.o.b. Cols., O. 
Finished in battleship 


KICK 


Over-all measurements —same as above. 
grey or to order. 


We offer consultation service on problems of commercial ceramic 
design and ceramic problems in general. 


PERENY POTTERY 


842 NORTH PEARL STREET COLUMBUS, OHIO 


GRAND FEU CERAMICS 


by TAXILE DOAT 


THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND AVAILABLE 


Written by one of the most outstanding potters 
of Sevres, the French National Porcelain Manu- 
factory. 

The first section reviews the position of porce- 
lain in Europe from the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century with special attention to the 
production at Sevres. 

The second section deals with porcelain and 
stoneware with complete information concerning 
the preparation of body pastes; clay forming 
processes; kilns and their manipulation; types 
of glazes—flowing, matt, crystalline, and flamme 
together with dozens of formulas used at Sevres 
and by the author. 

The third section was written by Dr. Charles F. 
Binns and is a treatise on American clays both 
for porcelain and stoneware. There are many 
valuable comparative formulas. 
The entire book is profusel 
photographs, charts, and 


illustrated with 
elpful drawings. 


PRICE $5 
POSTPAID 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


20 S. THIRD STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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PASTEL EFFECTS ON PAPER 
DUSTLESS — CLEAN — INEXPENSIVE 


In Amaco Colored Chalk there is perfect graduation of full 
chrome colors and excellent blending qualities. Made in 24 
colors; packages I5c to $2.25. Write for catalog of School 
Crayens and Craft Clays. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO., INDIANAPOLIS 


THE SHAPE. 


OF 


THINGS TO COME 


©''THEME CENTER” NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 1939 
The shape of things to come is planned today in the 
drawings of architects and engineers. Such plans must 
show detail clearly and distinctly. Drawings that contribute to 
| the advancement of architecture and engineering must be able 
. to withstand the ravages of time. That is why such plans are 
: drawn with Higgins American India Ink. e Higgins is the 
natural choice, for it has been the standard India Ink for more 
than fifty years. Smooth, jet-black and even-flowing, a is 
as eternal as the greatest of the buildings 
and projects which it has helped to plan. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 
271 NINTH STREET, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


DESIGNERS FOR 


NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 
~The 181 men and women who are participating in 


the design of the New York World’s Fair, 1939, were 
given public recognition for their important services in 
helping to create and build the “World of Tomorrow” 
on the 121614 acre Flushing Meadow site. Among 
those feted and praised were many of the country’s 
foremost architects, engineers, mural painters, indus- 
trial designers, sculptors, lighting experts and land- 
scape architects. 


The gathering was described by Governor Whalen, 
president of the Fair Corporation, as “a collective re- 
view of progress” and an exchange of ideas for further 
coordinated effort in massing the best minds in the 
world of design for the production of “the greatest 
International Exposition of all time.” 


“To build the New York World’s Fair we have 
brought together a group of 181 men and women who 
represent in their collective abilities and talents our 
entire esthetic community”, Mr. Whalen declared in 
opening the speaking. 


“In so doing we have discarded the old idea of a one- 
man Fair,” he continued. “The New York World’s Fair 
will not represent the work or influence of any one 
mind or even school. It will be the brainchild of these 
181 minds. We already have proof that they will make 
the New York Fair fresh and different and that the 
Exposition will be truly representative of all that is the 
America of today and tomorrow. 


“The purpose of this meeting is two-fold. First, we 
want each and every one of you to become acquainted 
with what your fellow workers in the Exposition are 
doing so that you will have a clearer vision of the goal 
we are striving for. Second, we wish the public to 
know just who are the men and women who are build- 
ing this Fair. I don’t believe people realize how many 
specialists in various lines are helping us either in the 
actual design of the Fair or on a consulting basis. Your 
contributions, quietly and efficiently made, have been so 
fine that we feel it is time to make known your identi- 
ties. I doubt if any project in history ever commanded 
the efforts of such a distinguished group of experts and 
artists in various fields.” 


The list of the designers who are cooperating in 
“Building the World of Tomorrow” was made public as 
follows: 


Board of Design 


Stephen F. Voorhees, Major Gilmore D. Clarke, Wil- 
liam A. Delano, Jay Downer, Robert D. Kohn, R. H. 
Shreve, Walter Dorwin Teague. 


Collaborators 


Chester H. Aldrich, George Licht, William F. Lamb, 
Charles Butler, Clarence S. Stein, Ralph T. Walker, 
Arthur L. Harmon, Charles C. Colby. 
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Consultants 


Frank W. Darling, Paul P. Cret, Bassett Jones, Julian 
E. Garnsey, Lee Lawrie, Ernest Peixotto, Allmon For- 
dyce, Alfred Geiffert, Jr., Hugh Ferriss. 


Architects 


Harvey Stevenson, Eastman Studds, Gerald A. 
Holmes, John A. Thompson, Edgar I. Williams, Richard 
A. Kimball, Ellery S. Husted, Dwight James Baum, 
Francis Keally, Leonard Dean, Mayers, Murray & Phil- 
lip (Francis L. 8S. Mayers, O. H. Murray, Hardie Phil- 
lip), Eric Gugler, Slee & Bryson (John B. Slee and 
Robert H. Bryson), Harrison & Fouilhoux (Andre 
Fouilhoux and Wallace K. Harrison), Frederick C. 
Hirson, Peter Copeland, William Gehron, Benjamin W. 
Morris, Robert B. O’Connor, Thomas H. Ellett, Fred- 
erick G. Frost, Sr., Frederick G. Frost, Jr., Ward W. 
Fenner, George Lyman Paine, Pleasants Pennington, 
I. Woodner-Silverman, Philip L. Goodwin, Eric Keboon, 
Edward D. Stone, Morris Ketchum, Jr., Richard Boring 
Snow, Leonard Schultze, Archibald M. Brown, Henry 
Titus Aspinwall, Paul F. Simpson, M. W. Del Gaudio, 
James Gamble Rogers, Joseph H. Freedlander, Maxi- 
milian Bradford Bohn, Charles Beeston, Robert W. Mc- 
Laughlin, Jr., Arthur C. Holden, Stamo Papadaki, John 
C. B. Moore, Jean Labatut, S. Brian Baylinson, Leon 
Levy, Lionel Levy, Everett F. Murgatroyd, Palmer H. 
Ogden, Frederick Pavlicek, Jr., Robert H. Newstead, 
F. P. Platt, Charles L. Platt, A. Stewart Walker, Leon 
N. Gillette, L. Andrew Reinhard, Henry Hofmeister, 
John Hironimus. 


Mural Painters 


Dunbar Beck, John Sitton, Francis S. Bradford, Miss 
Hildreth Meiere, J. Scott Williams, Eugene Savage, 
James O. Mahoney, Andre Durenceau, Pierre Bourdelle, 
Carlo Ciampaglia. 


Sculptors 


Paul Manship, James E. Fraser, Leo Friedlander, 
Albert Stewart, Joseph E. Renier, Joseph Kiselewski, 
George H. Snowden, Carl L. Schmitz, Caetano Cecere, 
Edmond Amateis. 


Designers 


Raymond Loewy, Henry Dreyfuss, Albert Johnson. 


Landscape Architects 


A. F. Brinckerhoff, Charles Downing Lay, Harvey 
Wiley Corbett, William H. MacMurray, Robert W. 
Cutler. 


Consultants 


Carlton Proctor, Arthur Freeman, H. M. Brincker- 
hoff, A. K. Morgan, S. Hamel, R. C. Engelken, J. C. 
Evans, Robert Ridgway, Louis Skidmore, Daniel Ryan, 
N. A. Richards, Lazarus White, Otto Teegan, Henry 
Meyer, Willits H. Sawyer, J. D. Whittemore. 


ART EDUCATION 
COLOR PRINTS 


FOR USE IN ELEMENTARY, 
SECONDARY, AND ART 
SCHOOL WORK, ADULT EDU- 
CATION, ART APPRECIATION. 


Inexpensive, good color, 
educational, well selected, 


many schools of painting. 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


20 SOUTH THIRD STREET, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


ART IN THE MAKING 


COMPLETE 1936-1937 SERIES 


(See page ix for prices and information about this years 


series.) 
| each, complete series.................... 35c 
50 each, @ 2c per copy.................... $10.00 
100 each, @ Ic percopy.................... . $15.00 


THE SERIES FOR 1936-1937 INCLUDES PRACTICAL 
TREATMENT OF THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS: 
LETTERING, LINE DRAWING, PAINTING, PUPPETRY, 
MODELING, TEXTILES, BLOCK PRINTING, METAL 
CRAFT, AND ART APPRECIATION. 


THE SUPPLY IS LIMITED, SO SEND YOUR 


ORDER NOW. 
DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


20 South Third St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


The Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland, is very 
anxious to complete its file of DESIGN and solicits offers of 
Vols. 12-13, 1910-1911 (under title KERAMIC STUDIO). 
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SERVICES NOW OFFERED OUR READERS 


STAGING AND PRODUCING ou 


Who has not had questions arise concerning lighting, an 
costuming, make-up, or similar problems in planning pre 


and staging plays? By writing to this department, 
prompt, expert advice will be given to our subscription schools, col- 


leges, amateur groups or dramatics clubs. Let us help you. 


NORWOOD = ENGLE Address Staging and Producing Department. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN CRITICISM 


Every manufacturer has problems concerning the ap- the 
pearance of his present product. Manufacturers and ar 


Engineers may have questions concerning the appli- cot 
cation of aesthetic principles to production media or of suitability the 
of media and manufacturing methods. Questions as to the prob- 
able market reaction to designs submitted will be answered scien- 2 
tifically. Criticism both from an aesthetic and an engineering view- tal 


point will be offered. eitt 
Address Appearance Engineering Laboratory SOC 


HAL WEIR MCPHERSON 


{CERAMIC ART PRACTICE tior 


Many persons wish to learn the tascinating art of 
pottery and clay-working. Various questions concern- 
ing where to locate the proper clays, glaze materials, star 


kilns, wheels, and other equipment as well as all questions of de- is g 
sign, clay manipulation, and a basis for evaluation will be answered. tear 


Address Ceramic Art Practice Department. 


CARLTON ATHERTON | 
ect 


ART IN THE MAKING e 


Teachers and educators of various rank may have app 
questions occasionally about objectives, ways and sent 
means of helping develop the art ability of those aval 
under their charge. Every teacher has, at times, rather perplexing rate 


problems. Let us discuss them with you by mail if not in person. 


Address Art in the Making Department. 


THESE PERSONS ARE READY TO ANSWER YOUR QUESTIONS 


SEND A SELF ADDRESSED, STAMPED ENVELOPE FOR A PROMPT REPLY 


FELIX PAYANT 
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@ On returning to work after a Summer of changed interest and activity, it is well for us to check up on 
our objectives and methods in art, for perhaps there is no more striking evidence of our changing world 
and its thought than art. There is a marked departure from the sentimental attitude to one of deeper ap- 
preciation. There is less and less talk about a vague sort of beauty. 


© Just as the artist is emerging from isolation to walk in Main Street and the Market Place, so the public 
as a whole is looking upon art with a new point of view. It is something that almost anyone can experience 
to some extent; at least anyone can arrive at some understanding and satisfaction, which in times past was 
uncommon. 


@ Educators and students in most of the best institutions have arrived at a point where they realize that 
art to be real must be more than a pastime, a means of embellishing the curriculum, or making pretty exhibi- 
tions. Aithough much has been said on this subject in this publication, yet there are many locations where 
the art teacher still wants little more than some novel devices, a ''new bag of tricks.'' ''Where can | find 
a modern course of study to follow?" is so frequently asked. While it is advisable to examine as many 
courses of study as possible, it can not but seem strange for educators to "'send off'' for something to tell 
them what to teach. 


© Art has a threefold service to give in the development of the individual, from the standpoint of the men- 
tal and emotional outlet, and the will to do. This is one thing for those interested in education to remember, 
either as applicable to themselves or others. The attention focus is on the individual and his place in the 
social set-up. What art experiences and understanding can do for the pupils in any particular school is a 
far more important problem to solve than locating a course of study that will lay out the work month by 
month, day by day. The teacher who is aware is constantly watching what is taking place in the individual 
and not preparing for an exhibition. The age of exhibition for the artist is about over. The artist is no 
longer a ''flag pole sitter''; he merits a place in the real activities of life. So in education, art can not func- 
tion well as a detached activity. 


® The next problem to face is that of our objectives and how they can best be achieved. This takes under- 
standing and ability in teaching. Change is rapid in this respect. The cut and dried art work in schools 
is gradually disappearing. With the opening of school this year we are presenting many features to assist 
teachers, not as a substitute for creative teaching, but rather for stimulation. Art in the Making, which 
brought help to ten thousand individual pupils throughout America, will be continued with a carefully se- 
lected list of subjects treated so as to fit into almost any program. Many invaluable and practical aids will 
be given to those interested in designing for use. Many articles dramatically presented and covering a wide 
range of timely art subjects and problems will be presented each month. 


® An outstanding new feature is Revue of the Decorative Arts, which is a pictorial digest of the highpoints 
appearing in DESIGN in the past. This is an eight-page supplement of illustrations devoted to graphic pre- 
sentation of a wide range of interests. It is published in response to a demand from all sides that we make 
available this pictorial presentation of various subjects. These supplements may also be purchased sepa- 
rately for class room use by our subscribers or for files. 


® Never before have we been able to offer so many helps to our readers. At the beginning of this year 
we want to help in every possible way and wish all those launching into art much pleasure and success. 
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IMPORTANT EXHIBITION 
AT MUSEUM OF MODERN ART 


The Museum of Modern Art announced at the open- 
ing of its Summer Exhibition the acquisition of an im- 
portant sculpture in bronze by Jacques Lipchitz. It is 
a powerful fetish or totem-like figure, seven feet high, 
in semi-abstract style. It is prominently shown in the 
exhibition, which also includes other examples of mod- 
ern sculpture. One large gallery is devoted to nine- 
teenth century paintings by van Gogh, Seurat, Cézanne, 
Gauguin, and others. There are also galleries of mod- 
ern American painting, American Folk Art, Cubist and 
Abstract pictures, and Surrealism both modern and 
ancient. 

In the gallery devoted to architecture, examples of 
the work of Frank Lloyd Wright, Le Corbusier, and 
Mies van der Rohe are shown in models and enlarged 
photographs. Probably the most interesting display in 
this gallery, however, is a large model group showing 
in great detail—buildings, gardens, pools, sculpture, 
and murals executed in miniature—a project for a 
community center designed by the Architects, Painters 
and Sculptors Collaborative. Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Di- 
rector of The Museum of Modern Art, comments on 
this collaborative group design as follows: 


“In Greek and medieval times painters and sculptors 
often collaborated with architects to bring about an 
harmonious and integrated whole. The result was the 
Greek temple or the medieval cathedral. In more re- 
cent times, however, painters and sculptors have usu- 
ally been brought in by way of a postscript to adorn 
buildings in a comparatively superficial manner. The 
Architects, Painters and Sculptors Collaborative has 
broken in two ways with this unfortunate modern pro- 
cedure: first, it has from the start combined the arts of 
architecture, painting, and sculpture; second, its proj- 
ect is self-generated without the patronage of individ- 
ual or government. 


The design of this community center is architectur- 
ally far more advanced than any yet built in America. 
The sculpture, too, attains an extraordinarily high 
standard. The use, probably for the first time in seri- 
ous architecture, of animated electric sign technique as 
mural decoration and the introduction of water sculp- 
ture for tactile as well as visual purposes, are brilliant 
innovations. Mediocrity appears principally among the 
mural paintings, some of which might well be elimi- 
nated. 


It is greatly to be hoped that projects like this, im- 
proved by severe self-censorship, can be realized at the 
World’s Fair or in more permanent locations. This 
spontaneous conjunction of the three arts should be 
studied as a precedent whenever American communi- 
ties undertake public buildings.” 


Although the Museum of Modern Art Film Library 
has, since its founding in 1935, contributed to several 
of the Museum’s exhibitions, this is the first time it has 
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been represented by such a large display. The Film 
Library section of the Summer Exhibition is composed 
of more than two hundred motion picture stills shown 
under the general title of ““A Brief Survey of the Amer- 
ican Film from 1895 to the Present Day.” The survey 
has been divided into four periods: 1895-1903, from the 
invention of motion pictures to “The Great Train Rob- 
bery”’ which was the first filmed story ; 1904-1915, from 
the One Reeler to the Epic; 1916-1928, Rise of the 
Silent Film; 1929-1937, The Sound Film. 


Leaders to the Summer Exhibition include: Mrs. 
Alexander Archipenko, Hollywood; Philip Johnson, 
New London, Ohio; Rudolf Belling, New York; Mr. and 
Mrs. Samuel A. Lewisohn, New York; Adolph Lewis- 
ohn Collection, New York; William S. Paley, New 
York; Marshall Field, New York; Jan Mayer, New 
York; Miss Adelaide Milton de Groot, New York; Wal- 
ter P. Chrysler, Jr., New York; Mrs. John 8. Sheppard, 
New York; Weyhe Gallery, New York; T. Satesby 
Jones, New York; George L. K. Morris, New York; 
Mrs. Charles J. Liebman, New York; Paul Eluard, 
Paris; Max Ernst, Paris; Galerie Simon, Paris. 
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WISCONSIN'S HISTORY IN MURAL PAINTINGS 


The early history of Wisconsin forms the theme of 
a series of picturesque and valuable paintings which 
will decorate the buildings of Stout Institute and other 
Wisconsin colleges, as the result of an unusual Works 
Progress Administration project. 

Calvin Peters, a Wisconsin painter of wide experi- 
ence and exceptional abilities, is the artist who has 
been employed by the WPA to execute the paintings. 
He has established a studio in the home economics 
building at Stout Institute, and is enthusiastic about 
his commission to paint pictures which will serve to 
portray to future generations of students the colorful 
days of Wisconsin’s early settlements. 


Artist Peters’ first assignment was to redecorate the 
auditorium in the home economics building at Stout. 
He painted a beautiful scene of Lake Menomin above 
the stage and designed decorative wreaths to break the 
monotony of the bare walls. These wreaths were first 
modeled in clay and then cast in plaster of paris. They 
were fixed in place by other WPA workers assisting the 
artist. 

After completing the auditorium, Peters began a 
mural decoration above the entrance of the home eco- 


nomics building, illustrating the motto of Stout Insti- 
tute,—“For promotion of industry, skill and honor.” 


The paintings portraying historical events are the 
ones Artist Peters says he finds the most interesting to 
do. Selection of the subject has been left entirely to 
the artist, and he has spent considerable time in re- 
search to be sure that his conception of the event con- 
forms to historical data. The Wisconsin Historical 
Society at Madison, and L. F. Knowles, secretary and 
historian of the Twin City and Buffalo County Wiscon- 
sin Associations have been consulted in order to estab- 
lish historical facts. Peters has spent considerable 
time in the woods, and in conversation with old settlers 
to obtain all the information possible and to get a 
mental picture of the location he intends to put on 
canvas. 


Three outstanding historical pictures,—‘‘Perrault’s 
Trading Post’, “French Trappers on the Red Cedar 
River’, and the “Tuscania”’, have already been com- 
pleted by the artist. The first two are displayed in the 
library of the home economics building at Stout Insti- 
tute, and the “Tuscania”’ is displayed at the museum at 
Madison. 
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“Let every man who is here understand this well: 
design, which by another name is called drawing, and 
consists of it, is the fount and body of painting and 
sculpture and architecture and every other kind of 
painting, and the root of all sciences. Let whoever 
may have attained to so much as to have the power 
of drawing know that he holds a great treasure; he 
will be able to make figures higher than any tower, 
either in colors or carved from the block, and he will 
not be able to find a wall or enclosure which does not 
appear circumscribed and small to his brave imagi- 
nation. And he will be able to paint in fresco in the 
old manner of Italy, with all the mixtures and varieties 
of color usually employed in it. He will be able to 
paint in oils very suavely with more knowledge, dar- 
ing and patience than painters. And, finally, on a 
small piece of parchment he will be most perfect and 
great, as in all other manners of painting. Because 
great, very great is the power of design and drawing. 
Senhor Francisco d’Ollanda can paint, if he wishes, 
everything that he knows how to draw.” 

(From Michael Angelo’s conversation to Francisco 
d’Ollanda and friends, Rome, 1538.) 

There is joy in being able to draw and express one- 
self. Primitive man felt this fundamental urge and, 
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By JANE MESSICK 


DEPT. OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
SHORTRIDGE HIGH SCHOOL, 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 


using materials at hand, made tracings of animals 
and figures on the walls of his cave. Art, to us, look- 
ing back through the ages, reaches heights at certain 
periods, gradually goes into decadence and climbs 
again in a never-ending pattern. Always, however, 
wherever man is found he has created some art that is 
in a measure satisfying to him. 

Figure drawing in high school can be taught so that 
students are able to feel the joy of expressing them- 
selves. At the outset each child must consider himself 
master. The drawings or figures are working for him 
to express what he has to say. 

The copy idea, the idea of drawing with a photo- 
graphic eye must be discarded entirely. The student 
realizes that he can draw correctly only what he 
knows, because he is able to see correctly only what he 
knows. He understands that copying detail without 
comprehension of large masses and planes is of no 
value whatsoever toward making a figure. Such copy- 
ing only accentuates idiosyncrasies he may have, such 
as reproducing unconsciously certain features of his 
own, or someone of whom he is particularly fond. 

The student starts to learn proportion by drawing 
people of different proportions within a given space, 
or height. He realizes he has to readjust mass sizes 
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to achieve the desired result. Never will a student 
learn proportion by being allowed to start and end a 
drawing at random on the paper. The proportions of 
the head are learned, the size of the head in relation to 
the figure, the hand in relation to the head, and the 
head and hand to the foot. 

Students are taught to think of the figure in simple 
geometric forms. They concentrate on the similarities 
found in different types of figures, and minimize the 
differences. They are taught that the head is more 
square than round, so it is considered square, or 
cubical; that the rib cage is round with square should- 
ers set on top. The pelvis is square, the upper leg is 
round, the knee is square, the lower leg triangular, the 
ankle square. The upper arm is square, the lower arm 
is round, going into a square wrist, twice as wide as it 
is thick. The student never draws the geometrial 
forms, but he “thinks” them as he draws the differ- 
ent parts. 

Costumed models are used or students pose for the 
class. Usually three days a week a professional model 
is brought in. Each class member pays a model fee. 
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A figure composition by a student of the 
Shortridge High School, Indianapolis. 


They decide themselves on how much to contribute. 

Students use different mediums at first, trying to 
find those that are compatible with their ability and 
temperament. When a new pose is presented, the 
student studies it a while and decides on the medium. 
He may use charcoal, pencil, pastel, or water color. 

It is necessary for the student to identify himself 
with the model or pose. One way to do this is to en- 
courage him to create simple backgrounds from his 
imagination. Sometimes he will feel that a simple 
branch is sufficient; other times he may add another 
figure or two. 

Thus far the students have been concerned mostly 
with proportion and mass. They have been investi- 
gating and finding out how the body is constructed. 
Of course, they have been conscious of action and 
rhythm, but not so markedly. They know that in an 
academic pose with the weight on one leg, the other 
relaxed, the action side of the pelvis is high; the rib 
cage and shoulders will slant in the opposit direction; 
and the head will act with the pelvis. Also they 
know that a vertical line dropped from the pit of the 
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A wash drawing made from imagination 
ws the direction of Miss Messick. 


neck will fall on the inside ankle of the foot carrying 
the weight. Such simple facts are brought to the 
student’s attention, so that his judgment in drawing 
the figure will be more accurate. 

Gradually the poses become more difficult, with the 
moving of the arms, the head, lifting the leg, etc., 
then seated poses. Always the student sketches a 
phantom figure beneath the costume to be sure that the 
figure will “work”. They call these sketches cubed 
dolls, because the planes are indicated; although not 
even here are the pure geometric forms used. 

In all of the work the students are not slaving, try- 
ing to copy the model. They are using the model, 
simplifying it, trying to understand it, so that they 
may draw freely and express their ideas. They are 
enjoying themselves, experimenting, and learning al- 
most without realizing it. 

It is well to simplify the lighting of the figures or 
compositions. Students concentrate on how simply 
they may interpret the lighting. Realizing a solid 
figure can only be done by an understanding of the 
planes that make up the front, side, or back of a figure 
and keeping a differentiation. Soon the student sees 
the fallacy of copying the lighting, except to get a true 
reading on the cast shadows. Both daylight and arti- 
ficial light, with spot lights, are used in the class. 
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Students, at this stage, also experiment with edges, 
form turning, and near and far color. 


Occasionally, several days are spent in doing inter- 
pretative sketches. Students in the class pose for the 
class in ten or fifteen minute poses. This they think is 
the most fun of all. The student posing may pose 
himself, or some member of the class may have a sug- 
gestion. The poses usually express some definite idea, 
such as repose, joy, or perhaps grace. Students try 
to catch this idea and express it by rhythm lines and 
by accenting and subordinating certain parts of the 
figure. Often they work directly with brush and water 
color. They necessarily work fast, but their ground- 
ing in proportion, mass, and simple conception stand 
them in good stead. Sometimes a student will be in- 
terested in making imaginative sketches; he is always 
urged to do this. 

Now and then the class works on imaginative com- 
positions. Then they discuss lighting, arrangement, 
color, etc. Usually the individual students can readily 
see where they are deficient. 

By following this method the students are able to 
see their own progress and growth. They are working 
with something that is more or less tangible. It ap- 
peals to them as a game. 
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A scene from the Federal Dance Theatre's production, The Eternal Prodigal, 
showing the celebration of the birth of the son in effective group design. 


MODERN DANCE DESIGNS 


Through the centuries strong patterns in the art of 
the dance have been used continually to carry a mes- 
sage to the observer, to express emotion in group 
scenes, from the primitive war dances, the ceremonial 
dances in honor of the gods, the prayer-dances and 
victory dances through those of the Greek tradition 
and down to our day. In both the Orient and the Occi- 
dent similar poses, similar chorus effects have been the 
means of conveying an idea and these naturally have 
had a formative influence in creating the variations of 
the modern dance and its striking new designs. 

From the finer dances of all the years have been 
preserved certain essentials to enrich the modern 
dance. Volumes have been written on “Posturing in 
the Dance’’; the “Impromptu Dance’; on the signifi- 
cance of religious ceremonial dances, especially those 
of Java, Bali, Cambodia and the East generally. (Japan 
of course has a whole ceremonial art based on dance 
forms.) There has been such varied design for the 
dance as the modern ballet which was so popular in 
the last two centuries, contrasted with such subtle ges- 
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By BLANCHE NAYLOR 


turing as that of the Greek chorus. Simple peasant 
dances have been brought down through many genera- 
tions by the love of the people for the exuberant folk 
dance as a means of expressing joy and gaiety in 
human companionship. Roumania, Russia, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Austria, Mexico—all have given their own 
interpretations to the original dance forms which all 
inherited from their own land’s early history and 
indigenous arts. 

The modern dance, while combining many of the ele- 
ments of those traditional designs, has itself developed 
a great number of new patterns which have greater 
appeal to contemporary audiences, since they are in 
the tempo and rhythm of modern life. A machine 
civilization logically brings increased interest in the 
combined aspects of mechanics and human ingenuity 
combined for the enrichment of the world today. 

The motif of the eternally satisfying circle which 
primitive people, children and grown-ups all through 
the ages have found one of the most pleasing designs, 
is respected frequently in various dance forms. In 
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modern life, with its highly civilized development of 
the arts, the pure circle is still one of the most promi- 
nent and effective motifs in design whether it is found 
in three dimensions, in applied art, in such music as 
the Stravinsky “Sacre du Printemps” with its empha- 
sis upon the repetition of circular treatments in full 
rounded tones, or in such dance forms as are illustrated 
here, created for “The Eternal Prodigal.” The circle 
has significance in that it has always been the symbol 
of eternity, with no apparent beginning or end. It is 
therefore always a satisfying design motif for human 
beings who wish to believe in the triumph of good over 
bad, of justice over unfairness, of mankind over the 
difficult problems of the world. 


The story of this particular federal dance theatre’s 
production, which attracted standing-room-only audi- 
ences in Manhattan over a period of several months, is 
taken from the Biblical story of the prodigal son. A 
prologue portrays the birth of the prodigal and the 
joy with which he was welcomed into the world. The 
pastoral shows how the growing boy fongs to escape 
the commonplace of his everyday life and sets out to- 
ward the world of his dreams. On his way he falls 
asleep. He then dreams that he is attending a perform- 
ance at the opera where he is spurred on by an evil 
genius which, throughout his dream, assumes various 
guises in order to lure him to destruction. He is at- 
tracted by three heroines and, falling in love with the 
third, decides to run away from his new surroundings. 
In the commotion caused by the other two dancers, 
they are separated, but try desperately to escape to- 
gether. The choreography here is excellent, and a 
light touch of humor enters in the mimicking of the 
various dance types, the ballet poseur, the expression- 
istic group, and the “mechanique.”’ After a long search 
the lovers find each other in a slum street. They seek 
shelter in a nearby house where the Prodigal is admit- 
ted but the girl refused. The prodigal escapes to join 
her, only to be separated again and lost in the stampede 
of a subway crowd. The manner in which the allegor- 
ical sense of the story has been kept while the setting 
is modernized, is very well done. The prodigal goes 
on to attempt a career. He is given an audition by an 
impresario and a concert is arranged. Rehearsing fo1 
this, the musicians quarrel violently with the prodigal 
and he attempts to escape. His next vision is a proces- 
sion of all the characters he has met in his dream. 
Slowly they recede into the past and the final vision is 
the evil genius being annihiliated by the prodigal’s be- 
loved. The final scene is his awakening to find his 
mother happily awaiting him while his whole family 
rejoices at his return. The direction and choreography 
by Gluck Sandor are most effective and great care has 
been used in the development of slowly changing de- 
signs, created by the chorus and the leaders in com- 
plete cooperation. 


The primary function of the dance is to achieve per- 
fect design forms for. the best exposition of a story: 
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and while telling the developing plot to present as 
much of beauty in design as is possible. Every story 
for the dance is a different problem, and almost every 
choreographer’s interpretation of the same story varies 
somewhat, but all attempt to paint pictures in human 
form by means of grouping their dancers to best ex- 
press the meaning or the emotion to be presented. 

Angna Enters, Doris Humphrey and Charles Weid- 
man, Ruth St. Denis, Mary Wigman, Martha Graham, 
these modern exponents of the individual interpreta- 
tion of all dance forms, are leading units in their own 
field, as was Isadore Duncan. Such dancers as Michio 
Ito create designs which are essentially abstractions, 
definite art forms evolved in the dance medium. All 
the varying types of our American traditional dance 
forms are presented in one cohesive representation 
frequently by any one of these artists. On the oppo- 
site side, the ballet is essentially a linear design, 
while modern space-dancing is worked out in three 
dimensions. 

There are so many derivations from original dance 
forms, such a vast variety of beginnings and growths 
therefrom that even a small list of such forms is suffi- 
cient to stagger the layman. Witness the Clog-dance, 
cotillion and country dance, the Hornpipe, the Jig, 
Irish and Welsh, the Jota of Spanish inspiration, the 
polka and mazurka, the snake dance, the sword dance, 
the tarantella, the tango, the waltz, the sardana and 
the pavane, the galliard, the chacone, the canaries, the 
Scots’ slow strathspey, the quadrille, .. . all of these 
conjure up innumerable highly contrasting types of 
civilization which have evolved their own dance forms 
as characteristic of their own race, their emotions, 
their beliefs, and their hopes. 

Vast tomes have been devoted to the subject, even 
dictionaries have been written, in French, German, 
Italian and English. 

Very often the precise rhythm of a given piece of 
music creates the necessary design and pattern of the 
dance. It is by movement expressing musical terms 
and phrases that dancing goes on. Any good dancer 
or group of dancers is able to convey a definite feeling 
for each phrase in music, be it crescendo, legato, stac- 
cato, diminuendo, by the natural corresponding quick 
or slow dance movement. All the traditional unusual 
rhythms which have come to us through the long cen- 
turies of the existence of dancing are still being ex- 
pressed today as well as those broken effects which are 
called “‘modern’’. Melody and harmony are created by 
dance groups working together just as they are in 
music by the combination of total values. Rhythm is 
an essential part of our being, from early childhood 
and on through all our lives. We walk at a certain 
tempo, we breathe so many times to the minute—the 
whole physical universe moves about at a definitely 
well-timed pace. Long ago Socrates stated that danc- 
ing is a gymnastic exercise for the full development 
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The film entitled ““‘We Are All Artists” was directed 
by Mr. Alon Bement and produced by the Harmon 
Foundation with cooperation from the National Al- 
liance of Art and Industry. 

It shows the average person, although not actually 
creating, is using the attributes of an artist in his every 
day activities—choosing a hat, clipping a hedge, type- 
writing a letter, or whatever he does which involves 
selection. Made on 16 millimeter silent film, it meets a 
need felt by art schools, colleges, public and private 
schools, museums, clubs and other groups interested 
in studying the relationship between modern life and 
art expression. It is in three reels. 

“Making an art theory visually tangible by motion 
pictures has offered many unique problems,” said Mr. 
Bement. “Probably one of the greatest was gather- 
ing together the exact sets we wanted to vitalize our 
subject matter. We searched everywhere for a beauti- 
ful waterfall and finally found one in North Carolina 
that was both photographically possible and answered 
the requirements from an art point of view. As the 
film starts off with the premise that everyone loves 
beauty, we had to find a number of forms that are uni- 
versally accepted as beautiful—the swan, the water- 
fall, the ballet dancer, and the diver are some that we 
used. We almost gave up the possibility of a well- 
developed horse until we had the opportunity to photo- 
graph Gallant Fox in Kentucky. 

“More than fifty individuals or organizations had to 
be enlisted to help in furnishing either their time or 
materials for the film. Museums, New York depart- 
ment stores, manufacturing companies, designers, and 
others gave exceptional cooperation because they were 
all so interested in this type of project. After depict- 
ing a simple analysis of design, ““‘We Are All Artists” 
brings out the historic and contemporary considera- 
tion of the term “Art” and shows the prevalence of bad 
taste that came with the first machine-made products. 

“These ugly objects were clumsy to use and often- 
times less capable than the fine craft productions 
which they replaced,” said Mr. Bement. However, it 
is interesting that there are so few left in the homes. 
We finally had to resort to the second-hand stores to 
find them. This is certainly encouraging and would 
indicate that the taste of the average persun is improv- 
ing. It is clear to all of us who have been working in 
the field of art education that any renaissance of in- 
terest in art in this country must come from the gen- 
eral public just as much as from the artists.” 


The magnificent photographs of Margaret Bourke- 
White have been a potent force in interesting 
the public in design of the industrial processes. 
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Before the machine, the thought was for the 
object being made —its use and appearance. 


Old turnstile — clumsy and hard to operate. 
need stresses function and unity of design. 
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An embroidery in silk and chenille on a painted background. The inscriptions on the family tombs date from 1803 
to 1809. The picture was found in Connecticut and is considered the outstanding example in the mourning group. 
Little is known of the artist; it is unusual to find his name different from the surname in the inscription. 


AMERICAN 
N TING 


FOLK ART 


An authentic picture of the American children’s 
world in the late 18th and early 19th centuries: their 
art, their portraits, and their toys, or what they did, 
what they looked like, and what they played with—can 
be found in a survey of the Folk Art paintings of that 
period. An extraordinary contribution was made by 
the children of early America to our native art tradi- 
tion. 
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By EDITH GREGOR HALPERT 


In recent years a number of noteworthy exhibitions 
of American Folk Art has been held in museums and 
galleries. The work of these little known and anony- 
mous artists is now acclaimed by museums, collectors, 
and writers as a vital part of our cultural history, and 
more and more examples appear in important collec- 
tions, both public and private. While such paintings 
and sculptures are selected on their aesthetic merit, 
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Dunbarton Castle, by Miribe Marford of Eastontown, New Jerse 

stle, > Mar y. Watercolor on paper. Extraordi i 

= the picture was an imaginary illustration for the book of the same name. It a oiehed in 1825 when Mis 
arford was eleven years old. She died in 1827 and is buried at Christ Episcopal Church, in Eastontown. 
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with no consideration for the age of the artist, it is a 
revealing fact that we owe much of this art to the 
younger generation of ancestors. 

The contemporary children’s art produced in our pro- 
gressive schools, and lately under the sponsorship of 
the WPA Federal Art Project, has aroused a great deal 
of well-deserved interest. Creative painting by chil- 
dren, considered a new development by many educators, 
sociologists and the public, has a long ancestry in our 
own country which is little recognized. Back in the 
early 1800’s, before “self-expression” was a common 
term, the children of the day created works of art— 
fresh, free, original; works which furnish us with a 
rich record of the past, as well as paintings of aesthetic 
value not always equalled by their elders, nor by the 
children of today. 

The paintings exhibited were divided into three dis- 
tinct groups. In the first group, Paintings by Children, 
there were watercolors, fracturs, drawings, paintings 
on velvet, cotton and silk, embroidery-painting, and two 
rare copy books. The bulk of this material, dating 
from 1795 to 18438, was produced by children ranging 
in age from six to fourteen, while the paintings on vel- 
vet and some few watercolors, etc., were made by the 
older girls in finishing schools. Many paintings are in- 
scribed, signed, or dated, thus establishing pertinent 
facts, and shedding new light on a subject generally 
unfamiliar. 

According to all indications, painting in the early 
days was purely a feminine virtue among the young. 
Only four items in the first group are definitely 
ascribed to boys, who mostly confined themselves to 
the medium of “drawing with the steel pen,” associ- 
ated with the more intellectual art of penmanship. The 
rare copy book by William Oberholtzer attests to 
higher learning, as the numerous fractur paintings are 
combined with pages of penmanship exercises. The ap- 
parent reason for this sex-division in the arts is the 
training the children received at home. Tradition im- 
posed upon the girl the need to spin, to sew, and to em- 
broider. She was taught to weave fabrics and to pre- 
pare the dyes. Her visual sense increased with the prac- 
tice of her tactile skill, and through her daily tasks, a 
closer affinity was formed between the practical and 
fine arts. The simple handicraft state of samplers gave 


Top: Bowl of varied fruit painted by a young 
girl. Circa 1800. One of the theorem group. 
Center: Inscribed "A Fancy Piece" indicating 
that it was painted from imagination alone. 
Bottom: Fruit, Bird and Butterfly, painting on 
velvet, circa 1800. One of theorem group. 
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way to elaborate, embroidered pictures which some- 
times combined a painted sky and other details set 
down with the brush. As it is natural for a child to 
carry on its training into freer lines, needlework gradu- 
ally declined and was almost completely replaced by 
pictures executed entirely in paint. The influence of 
various media on each other is frequently in evidence 
among the pictures shown, and portrays the interesting 
development in the arts before the period of formal 
education created stifling conventions. 

The subject matter of these paintings is all-inclusive. 
It depicts the many phases of early American life, and 
truly reflects the interests of the time. There are land- 
scapes, still lifes, figure compositions, portraits, in- 
teriors, animals, mourning pictures, a family record, 
imaginative pictures or “fancy pieces,” and illustra- 
tions of biblical themes and of literature then popular. 
The children drew upon their limited experiences and 
added notes of rare ingenuity, simplifying the most 
complex composition with an intuitive sense of design. 
Their art was largely untaught. It was based on a craft 
tradition combined with an instinctive “rightness,” and 
furthered by a desire to enhance their lives with pic- 
tures when there were none to buy. Simultaneously 
with the birth of the public school system, and with the 
popularity of the inexpensive, colored Currier and Ives 
prints, the art of “free expression” declined and died. 
The 1840’s saw this rise and fall. Thus, almost a cen- 
tury has elapsed between the high point of American 
Folk Art and the present revival of children’s creative 
art. 

The second group, portraits of children by adult 
artists of this period, are in oil on canvas or on wood. 
Several of the pictures have been identified with the 
artists who painted them, but the majority represents 
the work of anonymous carriage painters, professional 
limners, and sign painters, whose natural good taste 
and feeling for craft distinguished the paintings they 


produced. In every case there is some touch to demon- 
strate the artist’s individual conception. Whether the 
names are known or not, these artists have in common 
the integrity and quality associated with the high 
achievements in the American Portrait tradition. In 
this group are the famous “Van Alen Twins,” painted 
between 1720 and 1726 by the recently established 
Pieter Vanderlyn who recorded the worthies of New 
York State. A typical carriage painter’s art is illus- 
trated by William Prior’s “Burnish Sisters” and there 
are two portraits of the Fall River School. Arranged 
as a setting for the children’s work, these paintings, 
through their faithful characterizations, create a pic- 
ture of childhood in the early days, the costumes worn, 
and accessories used, and the general environment of 
the time. 

A varied collection of toys used by children of the 
period, made up the third group. Wood carvings by 
traveling toy makers, others whittled by the village 
carpenter or fond papa, were gaily painted, frequently 
with extraordinary decorative results. Equally popular 
were animals, dolls, squeaking birds, articulated fig- 
ures, the dancing negroes (ancestors of the modern 
Victrola dancing toy), and penny toys. Metal, compo- 
sition, papier mache, and other materials were also 
used. Although created primarily to amuse the young, 
many carvings made as toys have now assumed a place 
of high importance in the field of native sculpture. 

Among the interesting types of painting technique 
is Pennsylvania German Fractur. It was probably in- 
troduced in America by the brothers in the Cloisters 
at Ephrata, Pa., and is the survival of the medieval 
art of illumination. It was generally employed by min- 
isters and schoolmasters in executing the birth and 
baptismal certificates, and, occasionally, a “‘reward of 
merit.” The technique flourished in Pennsylvania 
among the Dunkers, Schwenkfelders, Amish, and Mo- 
ravians until 1840 when printed Taufsheine replaced 


Harrisburg State House. Watercolor on paper. 
Artist anonymous. Circa 1815. Found in Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, where a new building replaces 
the one shown above which was destroyed by 
fire. This picture was executed by a young child. 
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these original documents. The technique, which con- 
sisted of drawing with a goose-quill pen and coloring 
the drawing with home-made paints and cat’s hair 
brush, is occasionally seen in paintings made by chil- 
dren in Pennsylvania. 

Another technique is steel pen drawing, based on the 
art of calligraphy. Examples found indicate that it 
was a masculine art, as no such drawings by girls have 
appeared. Actually a penmanship exercise, comparable 
to the Spencerian method, this technique was taught 
by professionals whose “samples” were frequently 
copied. Animals and equestrian figures served as chief 
inspiration, but a very few portraits have also been 
found. 

Painting on velvet remains the rarest of the media 
employed by the young ladies of the early 19th century. 
This is due, no doubt, to the technical difficulties in- 
volved in applying the paint without matting the sur- 
face. Oil and turpentine, or a mixture of colored pow- 
der, tragacanth and water, was used, and required con- 
siderable virtuosity to avoid running the colors to- 
gether on the firm, white cotton velvet. Painting on 
velvet was introduced about 1800, reached its high 
popularity in 1820, and practically died out in 1840. 
While some of the still life subjects prove the theory 
that stencils, or “theorems,” as they were called, were 
supplied by the teachers in the girls’ seminaries, the 
landscapes, mourning pictures, illustrations, and other 
ambitious themes, were often individually conceived 
and executed. Even the “theorems” served chiefly as 
guides, as no two paintings based on the same pattern 
are ever alike. Many pictures show great elaboration 
in the design, and frequently a combination of “theo- 
rems” assembled with amazing ingenuity. Others are 
entirely original. All, however, are highly interesting, 
and provide some of the highlights in American Folk 
Art. 


MODERN DANCE DESIGNS 


continued from page 7 


of the human body. This statement by a recent news 
writer contains much of importance. 

Integration and a feeling of unity must be achieved 
in seeking for final perfection in dance designs—the 
parts of the composition must be carefully related to 
the others to create a complete and perfect whole. 

The modern dance has often been called the space 
dance, because of its freedom of movement, as opposed 
to the traditional routine motions of the ballet—the 
new dance has come to be based largely upon forms 
to be found in plane geometry as created by human 
pattern groups. In the strict ballet a sculptured form 
and statically posed effects were more common—all, 
fluid motion in a curved line—while the really modern 
dance form is a growth from mathematical beginnings 
—solving the problems of the best possible filling of a 
given space with effective forms. In the dramatic 
forceful relationship of the dancer to the space about 
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him is to be found the difference between contempo- 
raneous dance designs and those forms which were ac- 
cepted in years long past as the ultimate in perfect 
design. The modern dance group conquers the space 
in which it works by rearrangement to suit its 
needs in expressing a given thought or emotion. An 
assymetrical lack of balance—odd combinations of 
spaces used and unused—often demand some formal de- 
sign for background. Poses and too static effects are 
not found for more than a passing instant in the mod- 
ern dance design. All is in a constant state of flux— 
the better to tell the story which is to be conveyed by 
the dancers. In much Javanese dancing there is an 
“ideal combination of structure and ornament” it has 
well been said. The dance has been a part of the cul- 
tural tradition of all civilized countries. Except for 
somewhat mad and eccentric social dancing, America 
has been very slow about developing either symbolic 
forms or folk types of the dance. Our pioneers did 
have certain dances which were taken over from their 
own mother countries, and these have to a certain ex- 
tent been retained or assimilated as group folk danc- 
ing, but we have not had any “dance of the American 
people’, as almost all other nations of any antiquity 
have had. The popularity which comes to the out- 
standing dance talents of other countries when it is 
exhibited here is an indication of the hunger of our 
people for a joyous means of dance expression. Sym- 
bolic pantomime was common to the American Indian, 
and even today their dances express their thoughts 
and feelings. The dance forms of the Indians are pri- 
marily messages of interpretation. Poems are written 
in some of their dance designs, and each motion and 
action conveys a thought, a feeling or a meaningful 
word. 


The approach to the dance as a fine art is the only 
possible constructive approach. If one thinks of it 
merely as entertainment it becomes automatically 
cheapened and less full of meaning. Momentary pleas- 
ure of the audience eye in acrobatic stunts will never 
replace the solid value of the true dance as an art form 
which carries with it the deep-lying emotions and be- 
liefs of our inheritance and our culture. 

Experiments are constantly being carried on in the 
field of dance designs. Some of the new work is lyrical 
—some revolutionary in plan and execution, some of 
religious inspiration—a searching for greater beauty— 
just as all original dance forms were evolved in the 
general divisions—a trio—social dancing which many 
members of a tribe or race took part to express their 
joy at meeting together—war-like dancing in which 
the leaders incited their people to rebellion against 
enemies, and the religious forms in which praise and 
worship were offered to the gods. Modern dance design 
recognizes new forms of beauty and gives homage to 
them, as well as to the traditional types. The rhythm 
and tempo of modern life have given the dance renewed 
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Mask making is not a new type of 
activity in schools, but for use in 
the school annual it is unique. The 
masks shown above were made 
under the direction of Miss Bessie 
Mulholland at the Washington 
High School, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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OF THE DECORATIVE ARTS WITH DESIGN 


A PICTORIAL DIGEST OF DESIGN 


For years American painters have been influenced by the work of foreign artists, especially the French. Often 
the style of painting and the subjects selected were so similar to the work of European artists that it was hard to 
tell the difference. In recent years, however, a few Americans have realized the importance of painting the things 
they know best; the people and scenes familiar to them. In this group are Grant Wood, Thomas Benton, and John 
teuart Curry. They have centered their painting especially about what is called the American Scene. Grant 
Wood, who studied extensively abroad, tried for some time to paint like the European artists, but later returned 
o his native lowa where he suddenly realized that the people and their clothing were as real material for the artist 
¢ paint as could be found anywhere. The architecture, the landscape, too, all gave him a desire to paint. These 
e decided to paint in a manner of his own. Because of his style and the interesting subjects he paints, Grant 
Wood has become a prominent figure in American painting today and one of the prominent Regional Painters. 


EATH ON THE RIDGE ROAD 


By GRANT WOOD 
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HE MIDNIGHT RIDE OF PAUL REVERE 


y GRANT WOOD 


INNER FOR THRESHERS 
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AMERICAN GOTHIC 
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Charles Sheeler, while not 
usually included in the group 
known as Regional Painters, 
has painted much from the 


everyday scenes of America. 


HOME SWEET HOME 


By CHARLES SHEELER 


John Steuart Curry, one of the well known Regional 
Painters, has painted many pictures of the Amer- 
ican scene, selecting subjects which are especially 


interesting to the majority of people rather than 


the artist group. "The Tornado" and ''The State 
Fair’ shown on the opposite page, are typical of 
his work. He has selected many subjects from 
Kansas and life in that section of the Middle West. 
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THE 
TORNADO 


By JOHN STEUART 
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LOUISIANA 
RICE FIELDS 


By THOMAS BENTON 


MISSISSIPPI 
COTTON 
LOADING 


By THOMAS BENTON 
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COURTESY OF THE WALKER GALLERIES 


‘ By THOMAS BENTON 


; Thomas Benton presents in an intense and ardent manner those subjects which he 
knows best and which are uniquely characteristic of the United States. In the picture 
: above he has painted the Arkansas natives in a way that is typical of his rhythmic com- 
| positions. Louisiana Rice Fields and Mississippi Cotton Loading on the opposite page 
show the same undulating movement. By the middle twenties Thomas Benton's work 
) had begun to attract considerable notice within a limited circle, but it was the Indiana 
e State murals at the Chicago Century of Progress Exposition that gave him wide notice. 
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MORNING GLORY REVUE OF THE DECO- 


is pub- 
By WILLIAM E. HENNING fshed. monthly. with DE 
SIGN for those inter 
ested in — 
E Many of the younger artists in America stimulated by the idea held by the Regional oe ao 
| Painters are becoming more interested in studying our own traditions. Such a homely stint 


: scene as the one shown here is a far cry from the type of painting Americans did in ORDER NOW th 
: the past. Speaking of the painters of the American scene, Mr. Henning says, "They 
| are looking into their own experiences for their material. They plan to use the actual 
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MAKING AND MARKETING MEXICAN POTTERY 


By RAY FAULKNER AND EDWIN ZIEGFELD 


4. The top of the kiln is covered with 
pieces of old iron to retain the heat. 
Regular family activities are carried on 
in the background without interruption. 


2. The Mexican sun makes 
the front yard a suitable 
drying place for the stacks 
of pots. The stamped de- 
signs add to the attractive- 
ness of these purely utilita- 
rian products made of clay. 


3. The kiln (at the right) 
looks like a pile of old 
stones. The shavings at the 
left are used to produce 
a fire hot enough to fire 
the pottery sufficiently. 


|. The potter sits in one corner of the 
room he calls home. His wife works the 
clay to the right consistency, the potter 
pounds it into a large pancake-like shape, 
throws it vigorously over the form, 
pounds it into shape, works it to the 
required thickness, then stamps the de- 
sign on it. The pot when finished is care- 
fully lifted off the form, carried outside. 


6. A liberal amount of bargaining al- 
ways precedes the actual purchase. 
few cents is worth many minutes in 
the life of an average Mexican citizen. 


7. Finally, the 


reaches the outdoor kitchen 
where it is displayed on a 
wall rack. The shiny brown 
glaze contrasts splendidly 
with the whitewashed walls, 
and makes a kitchen more 
primitive but more deco- 
rative than those in the 
homes of the United States. 


To Americans, accustomed to the hurry and complexity of "civilized" life, 
the Mexican way of doing things gives considerable satisfaction. Puebla, a 
pottery center, affords an opportunity to observe each step in the production 
and marketing of the product. The craftsman follows the methods developed 
by his ancestors in fashioning his primitive pottery. The decorations are 
simple and expressive of the materials. Judged by our standards, the product 
is crude, and yet it serves the Mexicans’ needs. It has the charm of irregularity 
rather than the beauty of precision. The process is laborious, and yet the 
potter seems to derive pleasure from it. It represents a problem well solved. 
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5. Some of the wares are given a partial 
coating of thin glaze to make them 
waterproof. Its purpose is only par- 
tially accomplished for every piece will 
leak generously. Here the products are 
stacked in the market place—with no 
signs, advertisements, or other incentives 
to promote sales. The natives buy 
pottery only when they need it for use. 
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Purchase a piece of sixteen gauge sheet aluminum 
cut to the size of the diameter of the finished plate. 
Cut circular on a cutting machine or with large metal 
shears. File the edge and finish smoothly with No. 000 
steel wool. 

Plan the best proportion of rim to center of the 
plate. This is important as it influences all the later 
steps. Mark the center of front and back of the alu- 
minum disc lightly with a compass. A proportion of a 
three inch center to a five inch plate provides a pleas- 
ing space relation. Whatever the diameter of the 
plate, the formula is 5:3::d:x (a2 represents the diam- 
eter of the center). Mark with a compass the circum- 
ference of the center and then the inner circumfer- 
ence of the rim. This leaves about three-eighths of 
an inch between the lines which will later be the ver- 
tical rise of the plate from the bottom. 

Forming the plate is a matter of skill. Choose a 
wooden mold or form with a diameter of the central 
depression similar in size to that of the plate. Place 
the center of the aluminum disc on the center of the 
mold and hammer along the inner marked circle until 
the desired depth is reached. Aluminum is formed 
cold. Use a wooden mallet or a chamois-covered ball- 
peining hammer. Apply light blows uniformly deliv- 
ered, moving the aluminum disc continually with the 
left hand in a circular direction with each blow. With 
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a wax china pencil mark the beginning point of the 
hammering. Reverse the direction each time. Ham- 
mer, turning disc to right for one revolution and then 
to the left. All movements should be uniform and 
rhythmic to obtain a smooth appearance. Do not force 
the metal. Let the rim roll up naturally as the ham- 
mering proceeds and the rise is stretched. If the ham- 
mering is done uniformly the rim will need very little 
straightening. The process of forming aluminum 
plates is similar to that of forming copper plates. 
After the depression has been formed, the bottom 
may be peined with a peining hammer, unless a design 
is to be applied to it. A peined or etched bottom will 
not show the scratches of knives and forks in case the 
dish is to be used for service. Start peining in the cen- 
ter working outward in a spiral direction. The pein 
marks should be close together, leaving no plain alum- 
inum surface showing between them. Aluminum is 
peined after forming as peining hardens the metal. 
Design. Plan a plain border on the rise of the plate 
as this has been thinned by stretching, also plan a 
wider plain border on the very edge of the plate which 
will catch the resist paint which tends to drip from 
back to front. Consider the shape of the plate and the 
plan whether structural, curved borders of varying 
widths or structural lines on the radius are best. De- 
cide also whether the center of interest is best in the 
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center or on the margin of the plate. Either the cen- 
ter or rim should be dominant leaving the other part 
subordinate to echo the dominant interest. The design 
should enhance the beauty of the plate. The design is 
first drawn on paper, the same size as the plate. 

Review your design principals. These are propor- 
tion, balance of rim to the center, repeat of units on 
border or on center, radiation from a central point, or 
radiation (in border) from the inner line of the rim, 
rhythm of design as related to the plate as a whole. 
This should bring about a harmony throughout, a fit- 
ness of design to the plate. After the outline of the de- 
sign is planned it is best to work out the design in black 
and white masses on paper. Hold the design up to a 
mirror to determine whether there is a proper bal- 
ance of black and white masses. These spaces after- 
ward become the etched and the plain spaces of the 
finished plate. In the repeats one may use simple 
groupings of geometric forms or parts of geometric 
shapes. 

Before the design is transferred, see that the plate is 
well formed since no changes can readily be made 
later. Clean the plate with 000 steel wool. Scrub with 
soap and water using a rough cloth. From now on 
handle the plate with a clean cloth as any grease from 
the hands on the plate tends to form a resist in the 
etching process. The plate must remain perfectly 
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PLA 


By PEARL SOWDEN PAPEZ 


clean and free from any hand marks. To protect the 
plate, place a piece of paper under the hand when 
painting on the resist. 

Transfer of design to plate. 
be made on transfer paper in outline. Cut the paper 
round in shape, the same size as the plate. Cut out the 
center of the design and place on the depressed bottom 
of the plate. Connect the center paper design to the 
paper design on the rim with about four, one-half 
inch by two-inch gummed labels. Do not wet the rise 
of the label as it will mar the plate. In the same man- 
ner paste about one-half of a gummed label to the top 
of the outer rim of the design and paste the other half 
under the edge of the plate. Use a hard, three or four 
“H” pencil when transfering the design to the plate. 
Between the plate and the paper design, slip a piece of 
white carbon paper, cut to the same dimensions as the 
paper design. Be sure to cut out the center of the 
carbon paper. This white or yellow carbon paper 
comes in nineteen by twenty-four inch sheets. It is 
sometimes called white transfer paper. Typewriting 
carbon leaves no impression. 

Painting on the resist. Purchase a ten cent can of 
stovepipe enamel (asphaltum) at Woolworth’s, and a 
small camel hair brush. This brush need not be ex- 
pensive but it must come to a fine point. With this 
brush trace the outline of the carbon design, which is 


Let the final drawing 
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brush may then be used to fill in the outlines. Outline 
and finish the center design first, working from the 
central point out. Then paint the vertical rise of the 
depression, keeping a piece of paper under the hand 
as the work proceeds. On the border, also, work from 
the center out and from left to right. If the paint 
runs outside of the lines let the paint dry. Then re- 
move any mistakes with energine or gasoline, using 
the pointed end of the handle of a brush or a toothpick 
covered with a piece of folded tissue paper. When the 
paint becomes too thick, so that it has to be diluted 
with gasoline, it is better to get a new can of stove- 
pipe enamel. If the new paint is too thin add some of 
the old enamel to obtain the right consistency. Stir 
the enamel well and remove some to a small dish. 
Cover the can of paint to keep it from evaporating. 

At the same time paint a sample on a scrap of alum- 
inum to try out the etching fluid during a later step. 
Secure also a large enamel dishpan with a bottom 
diameter of eleven inches or more and paint the in- 
side and the horizontal edge with stovepipe enamel. 
This is cheaper than buying a glass container. 

The back of the plate. On the following day place 
the plate upside down. It is well to have an unpainted 
circle on the front of the plate so that it can rest 
on some cylindrical object while painting the back. 
Paint the name or monogram and date on the back of 
the plate in outline, enclosed in a square, oblong, cir- 
cle, ellipse or any other simple geometric shape. Place 
this monogram in the best relation to the plate. On 
the third day, inspect the paint for shrinkage, cracks 
and bubbles which expose the aluminum. One may 
use a hand lense. Correct any running over of paint. 
The plate is now ready for etching. Clean the brushes 
well in gasoline or turpentine. Dry the brushes 
pointed. 

Etching process. Ask an engraver to save you a 
quart or more of used perchloride of iron solution 
(ferric chloride, Fecl.,) which he uses in etching copper 
plates. When the perchloride can no longer be used to 
etch copper, the engraver “waters” his perchloride to 
make it last a little longer. At this stage, the fluid is 
just right for etching aluminum. A perchloride of 
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on the plate, with the asphaltum. Another larger iron etch gives a silvery, egg shell surface. Muriatic 


acid and other etching fluids give a line etch which is 
not as pleasing on plates. If not familiar with the 
action of the etching fluid try out first the painted 
sample. If the test is satisfactory, place the plate in 
the stovepipe enamel painted pan. Cover with about 
an inch or more of the fluid. Continually turn the 
plate with the left hand by means of a wooden pencil- 
like stick, so that you may more readily watch the 
etching process. With the right hand, brush off the 
sediment that is etched away. This manipulation 
keeps the plate in an oblique position in the pan and 
the raised part can be easily watched to determine 
the depth of the etch. Have a pail of water at hand 
and as the etching fluid becomes warm or begins to 
smoke and the etch is about the depth of a finger nail. 
remove the plate to the pail of water. The etching 
process takes from five to twenty minutes. Do not 
allow the plate to get too hot. Remove it quickly to 
the pail of water and rinse it well. One may use a 
soft piece of cotton to remove the sediment. This will 
not injure the paint. If the etch is not deep enough, 
the fluid may be poured back into the bottle through a 
stovepipe enamel painted funnel and more of the cooler 
liquid poured over the plate. Rinse well with cold 
water and remove the dark deposit which results from 
the etching process with an old piece of cloth. Place 
the plate in another pan. Cover it with gasoline, pre- 
ferably out of doors. Keep away from fire. This is 
important. To clean off the paint use a swab. Cover 
the end of a stick with cloth and with this wipe off all 
the paint. A spring clothes pin comes in handy to 
hold up the plate while cleaning. It is best to rinse 
the plate in a second gasoline bath. Scrub well in soap 
and water. Polish with 000 steel wool following the 
contour of the plate. Be sure that the edges are per- 
fectly smooth and again scrub with soap and water. 

Many serviceable dishes, name plates, coat of arms 
and so forth may be made in this way. These objects 
do not break and are affected very slightly by atmos- 
pheric conditions. An ornamental aluminum dish 
makes an effective background for a still life group 
since it dimly reflects and softens the colors of sur- 
rounding objects. 
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The Crocodile, the. first workers’ humorous maga- 
zine, occupies an important place in the history of 
Soviet caricature. On its appearance in 1922, the best 
cartoonists of the Soviet Union began to group them- 
selves around it. 

The distinguishing feature of Soviet caricature art 
is its connection with the masses. The Crocodile set 
this tendency in Soviet periodical caricature and 
thanks to it the latter found the paths in must pursue. 

Now, as before, The Crocodile goes into the very 
midst of the masses. It does not carry on its work 
in the manner of the old, pre-revolutionary satirical 
magazines, in the seclusion of editorial offices, cut off 
from life, where smug little jokes are composed for 
the Sunday entertainment of unpretentious Babbits. 
The staff makes as many as fifty trips a year to fac- 
tories and large industrial construction sites. Once on 
the spot, the staff of the magazine contributes to the 
local press. The satirical columns of the newspaper, 
together with the work of the best graphic artists of 
The Crocodile, assist the workers in overcoming con- 
crete shortcomings in their work and in fulfilling the 
production plans of the enterprise. The foremost 
artists of The Crocodile help to organize in these 
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Caricature of |. Ehrensbourg 
by the alliance, Kukryniksy. 


CARTOON 


By L. VARSHAVSKY 


places, circles of worker-cartoonists, contributors to 
local and central newspapers and magazines. 

Let us go back a bit. 

Moscow. Nineteen-nineteen. Gloomy grey buildings 
on Tverskaya, one of the principal streets of the city. 
The scars of machine-gun bullets received during the 
street battles of October, 1917, are still fresh on the 
walls. The occasional passerby pays no attention to 
the fallen, tangled tram wires and the even, parallel 
line wires which are buzzing with the latest commu- 
niques of battles still going on somewhere in the dis- 
tance, in the north, in the south, the east. The semi- 
blind dusty glass of the empty shop windows on Tver- 
skaya glitters dully. 

And yet, even today people recall the “Windows” 
(Windows of Satire) of the ROSTA (the Russian 
Telegraph Agency). In the gloom of grey buildings, 
large colorful cartoon posters would suddenly strike 
their eyes, gleaming vividly out of the windows of 
empty stores whose signs still bore the names of mer- 
chants who formerly owned them. These were the 
characteristic pictures of Moscow in 1919. 

You’re in a hurry, but you read these posters with- 
out fail. Regardless of anything, you stop. The brief 
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Boris Efimov: A Social Cartoon. 


verses beneath the extremely laconic picture took very 
little of your time. The poster seen in the morning 
would be replaced by another in the evening. 

At first these posters were made by hand, one copy 
only. Later on, the number of copies was increased 
through the use of stencils. The posters, which at first 
consisted of but a single cartoon, in time came to in- 
clude a number; from simple posters they grew to 
resemble a newspaper or magazine; one poster in- 
cluded cartoons representing an editorial, an article, 
a feuilleton, etc. 

These posters were the first steps of the newly-born 
Soviet cartoon, the first weapon of Soviet satiric art, 
the first chapter in its development. Neither the spec- 
tators, who crowded before these displays, nor the 
creators, among whom was Vladimir Mayakovsky— 
that remarkable poet and talented satirical artist who 
here appeared as a cartoonist—--and the artists M. 
Cheremnykh, B. Lebedev, I. Malyutin and D. Moor, 
thought of the artistic value of these beginnings. 

The “Windows”, which had no precedent in world 
satire and caricature, dealt with the most varied of 
themes: the civil war, the struggle for culture, the 
universal literacy, the new kind of life, the increase in 
productivity of labor. The style and manner of the 
cartoon in the “Windows” also covered a wide scope— 
varying from broad sweeping posters drawn with 
large strokes of the brush to imitations of folk art, 
and expresssionistic sketches; from an epigram to an 
imperative signature to the text. 
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Boris Efimov: A Political Cartoon. 


In this way the basis for the future political news- 
paper and magazine cartoon was laid. The tendency 
of the Soviet cartoon came into being at this time. 
Satiric art in the USSR can justify its existence only 
if it does not become “laughter for the sake of laugh- 
ter,” and art which simply tickles the nerves. It jus- 
tifies itself when it fulfills concrete political tasks in 
the most varied sectors of socialist construction. The 
cartoon in the USSR— in contrast to the cartoon in 
old Russia, old-fashioned in its manner and in its 
relationship—is not merely destructive, but construc- 
tive. It re-educates the people, their modes and 
morals, in accordance with the demands of socialist 
society. 

D. Moor, whose twenty-fifth anniversary of creative 
work was recently celebrated, is the dean of Soviet 
political satire. Although Moor regards Gulbranson 
as his teacher, his graphic style is quite different, be- 
ing sharper and more vivid. Moor, by combining 
shades of black and white, solves the problem of color 
in monotone pictures. 

In his illustrations to Heine’s Dispute, Moor showed 
that he could laugh just as maliciously and with as 
much force at human failings as the poet. There is 
not a single phrase of Heine’s poetry which has not 
found its reflection in Moor’s graphic interpretation. 

Moor is a very prolific artist. If all his work, scat- 
tered generously in posters, leaflets, pamphlets, news- 
papers, magazines, books and albums were to be col- 
lected, we would have a broad gallery of drawings de- 
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Illustration for Heine's 


D. Moor: "Dispute. 


voted to life in the Soviet Union. 

A no less outstanding Soviet cartoonist is Deni (V. 
Denisov). Deni’s art is based mainly on the study of 
types, the study of the psychological features of the 
face which he interprets into the laconic language of 
the line drawing. His economy of line and the excep- 
tional expressiveness of his drawings reserve for him 
an important place in the ranks of Soviet artists. 

Deni possesses remarkable skill in reproducing his 
subjects. This is a result of the artist’s thorough 
understanding of human psychology, of history, and 
of his knowledge of the genre, the ability to create 
an allegorical composition on a background of actual 
everyday life. 

Boris Efimov is even more popular than his two 
older confreres. The distinguished feature of Efimov’s 
cartoons, which appear almost daily in newspapers, is 
their extreme clarity. Each line of his drawings is so 
real, the drawings themselves are so easily understood, 
that a cartoon by Efimov is really a special kind of 
newspaper editorial. The seven published albums of 
his cartoons, which include far from all of his work, 
are in reality seven volumes of short stories, sketches 
and feuilletons. Boris Efimov has chosen international 
politics as his creative theme, and has become famous 
outside of Russia for his clever and poignant carica- 
tures on this subject. 

M. Cheremynkh and I. Malyutin (died in 1932) did 
their first satirical drawings for The Crocodile in 1922. 
Until then both had worked on the staff of the ‘“Sati- 
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D. Moor: 


rical Windows.” These two artists skilfully set up the 
first landmark in periodical caricature art by some- 
what modifying the cartoon of the ‘“‘Windows’” in or- 
der to adapt it to the pages of a magazine. 

The forces of The Crocodile grew in time. New car- 
toonists: Y. Ganf, K. Rotov, L. Brodaty, A. Radakof, 
A. Topikov and L. Gench, and the photo-caricaturist 
B. Klinch made their appearance in the pages of the 
magazine. 

Leningrad newspapers and magazines carry the 
work of B. Malakhovsky, B. Lebedev and N. Radlov. 
The talented and keen young cartoonist A. Kanevsky 
is doing very successful work for children’s magazines. 

K. Rotov is one of the most talented of Soviet car- 
toonists whose drawings ridicule various shortcom- 
ings in everyday life. He is predominantly a genre 
artist creating amusing, realistic sketches of every- 
day life and realistic types. His compositions, biting 
pamphlets and feuilletons in pencil, very skilfully up- 
root the old mode of life and uncover the habits and 
strivings of the bureaucrat, the bigot and the Babbit. 

A. Radakov, who edited the liberal Satiricon in pre- 
revolutionary times, is now meeting with great suc- 
cess as a Satirical poet as well as occupying an im- 
portant place among satirical artists of the Soviet 
Union. His cartoons, which at times do not resemble 
their subject, are characterized by colorfulness and 
dynamic quality. 

N. Radlov, whose work is influenced by that of Bush 


See page 34 
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The Third Little Pig in 
the Apple Tree is a 
water color made by 
a third grade pupil, | 
age eight, in the Ann | 
Arbor City Ele- 

mentary Schools. 


THE DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


By SUSANNE TRIBLE 


a 
tl 
The time given to art in the Ann Arbor City Ele- covery, of finding out for themselves how to make 
mentary Schools is but a part of the many activities, green, orange, violet in all their variations, when all t 
such as clay-modeling, pottery, social studies, outlets, they had to start with was red, yellow, blue, and water. ‘I 
dramatics with the necessary stage-sets and scene They learn color contrasts, values, harmony, all quite u 
painting, construction, etc., indulged in by the children unconsciously through their own experimenting. They 8 
of the grades. There is no regular art period as such. learn through experiencing that the most interesting | ” 
It is based on learning through experiencing. It pro- color pictures are those in which the color spots or | D 
vides emotional outlets for the child and develops ap- spaces are varied, different in shape and color values; 
preciation. He learns color combination, mixing, by and also what can be done with the paint brush by a 7 
playing with the three primary Tempera colors, water difference in the way of handling it. They have begun 
and a large long handled watercolor brush, to express_ to take great strides toward an understanding of real | . 
himself freely and effectively. picture composition as well as unconsciously develop- f 
The children pass in varying degrees of conscious- ing their own techniques without even knowing these , 
ness through four stages: first, color play; second, terms. ” 
recognition of shapes through contrasting color value The child begins to recognize familiar shapes— | ™ 
and tone; third, consciousness of form, thickness animals, flowers, people, houses. These things are | 
(third dimension on a flat surface) ; and fourth, com- brought out because of the contrasting colors sur- | ia 
position. rounding each space. Sometimes, when necessary, fi 
This may sound very formal, but in reality is not at each space is outlined with black for stronger contrast. os 
all. Through playing, experimenting with these fasci- These the children have called “magic pictures.” - 
nating color media, they experience the thrill of dis- All children do not respond with equal rapidity to “ 
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The two charcoal drawings above were done 
by pupils ten years of age, the watercolor 
above at the right was made by a child ten 
and that below by a student eleven. All of 
the work was made in the Ann Arbor City Schools. 


these experiences any more than they do to reading, 
spelling, arithmetic, or any other experience. Some- 
times we begin to feel that a child or a group is not 
getting anything, but usually something very interest- 
ing happens. The child begins to find himself, to ex- 
press himself through the medium at hand. 

Two other media which the children enjoy very 
much are finger-paint and clay. The former is a 
paint with a clay base and is used on a very smooth, 
shiny-surfaced, wet paper, the only tools used being 
the fingers. This medium supplies an excellent means 
for emotional outlet as well as a means by which 
young children learn color combinations by mixing 
colors. 

We are very fortunate in Ann Arbor in having 
a pottery kiln in the city schools so that the interesting 
things from kindergarten through high school may be 
fired and glazed and thus preserved. It is not only the 
older children who produce the most interesting re- 
sults; even the kindergarten children participate. Their 
creative ability in this medium is most surprising. 
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Persian Rose is the motif 
which this all-over 
design has been worked out. 
It was partially painted 
over a pastel foundation. 


ALL-OVER DESIGN 
PLUS STENCIL AND PASTEL 


Pupils from the primary grades up, are always in- 
terested in creating motifs of design. They get a 
thrill out of repeating these motifs for so-called “all 
overs.” Frequently, however, the results do not satisfy 
the young creators. This is particularly true in the 
junior high school and in the senior high school classes, 
where the sense of appreciation has been more highly 
developed, and where the pupils are more impatient 
with results. So much time has been spent in the 
process of making the surface design, that the pupil is 
reluctant to make another attempt, feeling, and 
rightly, that something unforseen, may again arise to 
make a second attempt no better than the first. 

The same difficulties assail the young designers, as 
so often irk the more experienced worker. The color 
scheme proves characterless, although piquant in the 
single motif. The color scheme picks out a “spot” 
which changes the nature of the design. The method 
of repeat develops unexpected ‘horizontals, verticals, 
obliques, and the like. The dainty motif becomes a 
mottled, unsettled affair, in the all over, or it produces 
a dull, compact, ensemble. Any one of these, or one of 
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By STELLA E. WIDER 


ASSISTANT SUPERVISOR OF 
ART, LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


a number of other things can take the joy from a most 
painstaking effort. 

The stencil and pastel method of tryout which has 
been evolved has greatly helped in the elimination of 
much of this uncertainty of outcome. The motif is 
worked out in accordance with the usual procedure. A 
copy of the motif is then made, either by holding the 
design against a window pane and transferring it to 
another paper, or by placing the design in reverse on 
another paper, and rubbing the original firmly with 
the thumb nail. If soft pencils are used in making the 
original, the thumb nail method is much to be pre- 
ferred with large classes. 

The copy of the motif is then placed with a sheet 
or two, perhaps three, of manila paper, and cut into 
a simple stencil. It is just as easy to cut two or three 
at one time, in case more than one tryout is found to 
be desirable. The best way of cutting the stencil is 
to cut all the openings to be filled in with one color, on 
one piece of paper and the second color on a second 
piece of paper of exactly the same size as the first and 
in the same relative position—as one would in wood- 
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blocking colors. This method is not necessary, how- 
ever. With reasonable care in changing the position 
of the stencil pattern, practically no smearing will 
ensue. It is best to apply one color to the entire sur- 
face at one time, for two reasons. One reason—time 
is saved and mistakes in color less liable to be made. 
The second and more important reason is that some 
of the more obvious errors in construction, pre- 
viously mentioned, may be detected before the entire 
design has been applied to the entire surface. 

However, if the student feels the urge to complete 
one whole motif before repeating it, the stencil-pastel 
method still saves much time. 

To do the actual stencilling, a piece of soft cloth is 
snapped over the forefinger with a rubber band. The 
cloth covered finger is then drawn across a stick of 
ordinary colored board chalk—several times. Then 
the chalk dust is applied to the stencil pattern, with 
strokes toward the center of the spot being stencilled. 
Care should be taken to see that the edges of the sten- 
cil opening are reached to insure a clean-cut design. 
Fresh cloth must be snapped over the finger whenever 
the color is changed, as the colors of chalk, or pastel 
as we call it, to familiarize pupils with the term,— 
will blend. 

It takes but a few minutes to cover an eighteen by 
twenty-four inch paper, which is quite large enough 
to show how the pattern is working out. If the pupil 
is not satisfied with the result, he can use the same 
outfit and make himself another tryout. 

With seventh year youngsters, the pastel designs are 
quite enough, but with the more advanced classes the 
tryout can now be carried out with an as elaborate 
a technique, or with as complicated a medium as one 
wishes. Interesting results can be obtained by apply- 
ing poster paint directly to the colored stencilled all- 
over, as the pastel does not blend to any appreciable 
extent with opaque paint. 

On account of the modern trend toward larger de- 
signs, pupils are being encouraged to make larger, 
simpler motifs. 

Herewith, for illustration, are several methods of 
repeats worked out from a Persian motif, originally. 
One of them is partially painted over the pastel foun- 
dation. The other illustrations were worked out by 
seventh year pupils. 

Let your pupils try this stencil-pastel method. They 
will be fascinated with it, and you will be charmed 
with the results, and with the growth in creative 
ability. 


The three variations of Persian Rose motif 
shown on this page were worked out by seventh 
grade pupils in the Lynchburg, Pa., schools. 
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THE HUMAN BEING AND ART FORMS 


Each one of us likes to establish relationships in his 
thinking, perhaps assuming that unity clarifies, while 
variety blurs. The multiple forms in which man ex- 
presses himself in those imaginative projections we 
call art is a case in point. There may be no funda- 
mental reason why there should not be countless art 
forms of equal significance, plus their many combina- 
tions and even disguises. But it would seem that if 
they could all be grouped in two or three main classes 
related to fundamental properties of man as a human 
being, progress might be made toward an understand- 
ing and appreciation of them. 

Let us then begin our grouping. The arts seem to 
fali into structural, intelligible, and mobile classes. If 
we were to seek a still more general rubric, we would 
be defining art, not art forms. The structural art 
par excellence is architecture, with painting and 
sculpture and the minor arts of interior design in one 
form or another subordinated to it as embellishment. 
The denotation of architecture is construction; the con- 
notation, protection from the hostile world, with de- 
sign permitting a degree of control over that world. 

The intelligible arts are patently those in which 
meaning dominates poetry and prose, illustration, and 
photography, while costume relates itself to the group 
as personal decoration, commercial art as social deco- 
ration. The denotation here would seem to be trans- 
ference of ideas; the connotation, control of the world 
through communication. 

The mobile arts include such diverse ones as music 


By WILLIAM SENER RUSK 


and drama and dancing, reaching their decorative 
aspect in the ballet. Shall we say that the denotation 
in this case is vitality, while the connotation is based 
on an attempt to relate the inner world with the outer 
—spirit with matter? 

Do these classes correlate with fundamental human 
awareness? I suggest that a sense of the structure of 
one’s own body is as basic as the human being is likely 
to experience. His judgment of the structural arts is 
derivative therefrom. Where else does he get the 
sense of size, of height, of weight or relations of stress 
and strain, or of rigidity? Again, the human being 
seeks to formulate and then to communicate his ideas 
as naturally as he develops a social sense. The lyric 
poet sighs, the candid photographer records with the 
like idea of projecting a personality or an aspect of the 
world intelligible to others, to the end that he may 
orient himself in that world. The baby cries, Giotto 
and Rivera cover walls with propaganda. Finally, the 
rhythm of life, the pulsations of the heart, have long 
been pointed out as correlative to the temporal and 
spatial arts. In time and space the dance proceeds, 
the music evolves. The creator reaches the recipient 
of the experience in terms of the spirit. 

Architecture may become primarily painting in Per- 
sia or sculpture in India; illustrations may be com- 
mercialized; music may wax theatrical. But in the 
last analysis the human being expresses himself in art 
forms which objectify his experience, physical, envi- 
ronmental, and transcendental. 


THE SOVIET CARTOON 
Continued from page 29 


and Caran d’Ach, creates vivid and characteristic 
types and scenes. 

V. Lebedev occupies a singular position among So- 
viet cartoonists. Everything is present in his car- 
toons: expression, vivid color and a definite composi- 
tion. However, the artist carries the laconism of 
graphic interpretation to an extreme which often leads 
him to schematicism in his drawings. Nevertheless, 
Lebedev has created important realistic drawings 
which prove him to be a skillful portrayer of types. 

The name which, in the past five years, has come to 
eccupy an important and unique place in the ranks of 
Soviet satirical art, is that of Kukryniksy. This is the 
collective name of three cartoonists, Kupryanov, Kry- 
lov, and Nicolai Sokolov, who have joined forces for 
the purpose of creating cartoons collectively. They 
coined the name from the first syllables of their own 
names (Ku, Kry, Niks). Theirs is the first case of 
this kind known anywhere in satiric or graphic art. 

The most important results of their collective work 
are the heightened tone which this gives to their 
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creative forces, the increased doses of laughter which 
permeate their work, the fact that collective work 
helped them to create an extraordinary number of pic- 
tures. 

The first cartoons of Kukryniksy made their appear- 
ance in the pages of literary magazines and news- 
papers. From literature these loyal supporters of 
writers and critics in literary battles passed on to 
ridicule of old modes of life. The Kukryniksy intro- 
duced into their cartoons a new form, in which every 
line, every curve accentuates the ugly. Their manner 
of drawing is somewhat choppy, their strokes sweep- 
ing and careless, the figures and background pitilessly 
broken and deformed. That, however, is their style, 
their manner. It is the style with which they have 
made a place for themselves in Soviet caricature, con- 
tributing to it exceptionally keen graphic pamphlets, 
such as their albums: “Old Moscow,” “Everyday Life 
Wreckers,” etc. 

These, in general, are the paths taken by Soviet car- 
toonists, paths of that Soviet satirical art which has 
come to occupy a very large and important place in 
the pictorial art of the USSR. 
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LEATHER TOOLING SA COPY 


The passing of the ages has left us a 
splendid craft, proven worthy by its very 
antiquity, vacillating by various activi- 
ties and declines and finally meted out to 
us, practically in its original form, with a 
greater demand than ever but finding few 
capable of developing even its former 
glories. Leather itself is a likable thing, 
pleasant to the touch, extremely ductile 
and responsive to the worker’s move. Its 
animate source probably lends this per- 
sonality which few materials have, and 
has made it one of man’s first and most 
constant appurtenances. Prehistoric and 
cave men soon learned its usefulness, and 
mankind since has been prone to be sat- 
isfied with a practical thing, even before 
that phase is barely developed. These 
people began to cut, paint and mold 
leather into tools, utensils, weapons, 
shields and trappings for themselves and 
their horses. The American Indians even 
made their tents of skins covered with 
painted designs. 


Tracing the development of leather 
work in detail would be an insurmount- 
able task. Its growth is great and 
varied through the many periods of near- 
ly all countries from the early Barbaric 
efforts to the magnificent works of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries. As 
the Chinese were active in the earliest 
stages of all the Arts, so did they recog- 
nize the possibilities of leather. From 
them we have many fine examples, exe- 
cuted, however, in a different manner 
than their neighbors used, and distinctly 
Chinese. Painting was done on screens 
and chests made of thick flat leather with 
no tooling, and elaborate boxes were used 
heavy enough that they needed no back- 
ing. They were covered with intricate 
cut-out patterns appliqued by heavy 
stitches so that the effect was bold in 
relief even though no modeling had been 
done. The Japanese also made fine paint- 
ed screens, but allowed their craftiness tc 
shape a poison arrow by inventing a 
The leather tooling 
process is done with 


dampened leather on a 
hard surface. 
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treatment for paper which made modeling 
possible, and after finishing with paints 
it closely resembled the genuine work. 
Later this and mechanically pressed 
leather so cheapened the Art that it fell 
into great disfavor. 

Persia, Turkey, Germany, Russia, 
France, England, Mexico and America 
have contributed splendid examples, each 
in its own styles, but foremost should 
be placed Spain, Morocco and Italy as 
theirs is the outstanding work, which 
most of the others followed. Their lo- 
cality may have been particularly favor- 
able for raising the animals necessary or 
the work may have found favor in their 
eyes as a pleasant expression of their 
ambitions. Nevertheless, during the first 
half of the Renaissance tooled leather had 
reached a native state of perfection which 
few mediums have excelled. Boots and 
leggings worthy of poet’s song, gilded 
and laced for princely wear, belts, jackets 
and caps, shields, helmets, cases, and 
many other articles of wear were made. 

When books were entirely hand let- 
tered and illumined, leather was wrought 
for the covers and was the logical and 
finest binding after printing was invent- 
ed. Bookbinding starting as a branch of 
leather work soared to such heights that 
its full attainment is nothing short of an 


art itself. The finest skins were none 
too good for the prayer-books of Queens 
and of the Pope’s volumes. They were 
wrought with infinite care by stamping, 
inlaying, embossing, and were often 
studded with gold and precious stones, 
Binding is now an industry and one of the 
uses of leather surviving in its pure form 
at the present. Chair backs and covers, lit- 
tle boxes and magnificent chests, saddles, 
harness and trappings for great carriages, 
bags and cases and articles innumerable 
were made in all manner of forms, from 
the simplest to the most complex. Per- 
haps the richest of all the effects was at- 
tained in the wall panels made of whole 
hides tooled in intricate designs and col- 
orings, spliced and covering the walls of 
great rooms in palaces and villas. The 
Moroccans stamped the leather with 
small and fancy designs and lines, but 
seldom used color except to dye the 
whole piece one shade, thus leaving the 
fullest beauty of their natural leather 
enhanced by a smooth, soft surface for 
which they are celebrated. The Floren- 
tines did a similar stamping, but gener- 
ally through a sheet of gold, leaving the 
pattern in_ gold, often introducing 
painted backgrounds and borders. The 
Spaniards used every possible method, 
carving, inlaying, embossing, gilding, col- 
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oring and even modeled 
water bottles and cases 
in round and various 
shapes. Embellishments 
of flowers, scrolls, an- 
themions, crests, and 
almost every conceiv- 
able design were used, 
studded with brass nails, 
cast plate, fringes, etc. A 
great trade was formed 
and exports were carried 
to many lands; guilds 
sprang up, leather work 
flourished and printed 
fabrics and _ tapestries 
were invented. They, 


too formed rich back- A chest covered with tooled leather made by Don Jefferson Sheets. 


grounds and were in- 
finitely cheaper to make 
than laboriously tooled 
leather. It was a death 
blow. Leather workers 
invented metal plates to 
press out designs in 
large quantities, but 
only cheapened the 
work as the hand was 
the only convincing 
method. Mass produc- 
tion was fatal; leather 
under these conditions 
fell into disfavor. Fine 
old wall panels were 
even papered over, and 
since such _ unlimited 
uses had been found for 
leather it had become 
indispensable, and is 
handed down to us to- 
day, still in tremendous quantities, but 
shorn of its once artistic quality. Reviv- 


als have been attempted; the last, some 
thirty years ago, died the death of L’art 


Nouveau, sprawling vines and leaves in 
naturalistic form proving as unconvinc- 
ing on leather as on other materials, but 
today we have in progress a modern 
trend lending itself most admirably to 
the leather surface. It is folly and almost 
impossible to copy the ancient; we can 
enjoy and study their splendid creations 


A finished piece of tooled leather showing the kinds of tools used, 


in museums and collectors’ possessions, 
but no reproduction can ever include the 
spirit of the period from which it is cop- 
ied, so let us work in our own way, ex- 
pressing our own ideas. We have all the 
methods worked out, all materials at first 
hand, and only require inspiration and 
ambition to create new things of leather 
worthy of a precedent well established. 
The proper leather for the purpose in- 
tended must first be selected. Only skins 
without dressing or finish can be used, as 
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A pupil at the Crispus Attucks High School of 
Indianapolis, tooling leather. 


water, which is necessary for softening, 
will not penetrate the finish. It is also im- 
portant to use only leather tanned by 
other means than with acid, as acid used 
in any way on leather will soon cause it 
to deteriorate. 

Necessary tools and equipment are not 
many and may be made almost entirely 
of available material if the worker is at 
all ingenious. A large slate or marble 
slab can be found at a wrecking company 
or on some old dresser. It is almost in- 
dispensable and the best thing to work on, 
if much work is to be done. Liberal 
allowance should always be left in cut- 
ting as working nearly always stretches 
or shrinks the piece. The trimming should 
be left until all tooling is finished. Some 
of this shifting may be avoided by wetting 
the piece thoroughly, tacking it down to 
a flat board and allowing to dry before 
working. After some practice you will 
soon get the “feel” of the leather, and un- 
derstand just what designs will work out 
best. Select the most appropriate pat- 
tern for the shape you are using and draw 
it full size on heavy paper or if many re- 
peats are to be made tracing cloth will 
last longer. The design may be traced 


right through the paper with a tool not 
too sharp, the pressure will make an im- 
pression on the leather, but if a heavier 
line is desired carbon paper may be used. 


STEPS IN THE PROCESS 

Apply the design by tracing with 
carbon paper or with soft pencil. 
Thoroughly wet the leather on both sides 
by sponging to the saturation point. 

Work leather on marble or stone slab 
or hard, smooth wood. Outline the entire 
design with lining tool to protect the 
pattern. 

Depressed areas should be firmly 
pushed down with a flat surfaced tool. 
Outline the design with fine or blunt tool, 
according to width of line desired. 

Backgrounds or borders may be filled 
in with repeat or all-over small designs 
made by using small metal stamps. They 
should be hammered lightly but firmly. 

Wet leather is very sensitive and may 
be badly scarred with finger nails or any 
hard objects which touch it. Simple, nat- 
ural finish may be obtained by waxing 
and polishing. Different areas may be 
colored with dyes or oil paint. Dyes con- 
taining acid deteriorate the leather. An 
under coat of thin shellac cut with alco- 
hol should be used before any paints are 
applied. Thick shellac or varnish is 
not desirable on any object that may be 
bent, as they crack easily. 

Only unfinished leather should be used 
—either calfskin, sheepskin or various 
cowhide. English steerhide provides the 
most interesting natural grained, heavy 
leather for larger objects. 

Most metals other than brass stain the 
leather if allowed to remain in contact 
when damp. Both lining and stamping 


tools should be heated over a small alco- 
hol burner—not hot enough to scorch. A 
firm, definite touch rather than going 
over, is essential. An ingenious workman 
may devise many simple tools by filing 
and hammering simple objects like nails, 
picks, brass tubes of various kinds. 

The leather pieces may be laced to- 
gether with leather thongs or sewed with 
long stitches on a sewing machine to pre- 
vent cutting. 


The artist is now contemplating painting two his- 
torical pictures of the Eau Claire Teachers College. He 
has chosen for his subjects the discovery and naming 
of the Eau Claire river by Father Louis Hennepin, 
escorted by Michael Accau and Antoine Anguel; and 
the historic meeting of a large number of the Sioux 
Nation with the Chippewas on the Eau Claire river. 
These paintings will also be executed as a WPA project. 


In addition to the historical paintings, Peters has 
completed a number of other paintings of the Wiscon- 
sin scene. They include: ‘“‘The Country Church”, “The 
Oaks”, “The Old Shanty”, “The Hills’, “The Home- 
stead’, “Gilbert Creek’, a four panel screen depicting 
a market scene of Berlin in the early 18th century, and 
a painting of the Madison airport. 


In addition to being an accomplished painter, Peters 
is an expert woodcarver, and a number of his paintings 
are displayed in frames which he has carved. 


Peters’ work is being done as a part of the program 
of employment by artists provided for under the Divi- 
sion of Women’s and Professional Projects of which 
Mrs. Ellen S. Woodward, assistant administrator of 
the Federal Works Progress Administration, is the 
director. 


EXHIBITION OF ORIENTAL ART 


An informative exhibition of Chinese and Japanese 
art from the collection of Herman A. E. and Paul C. 
Jaehne is on view at the Newark Museum for the sum- 
mer months. Porcelains, bronzes, jades, lacquer, metal 
and ivory carvings, paintings and fabrics, ranging in 
period from 200 B. C. to the 19th Century, feature the 
display. 

The Chinese material, through careful selection, pre- 
sents a chronological picture of the handiwork of that 
country. Earliest pieces shown are ancient Chinese 
bronzes and early mortuary pottery. The latter consist 
of effigies and miniature objects of daily use, a stove, 
farm buildings, bowls and the like, placed in tombs of 
the departed to provide for their comfort in after life. 
The Oriental custom of burying articles with the dead 
has preserved many of these archaic pieces in tombs 
dated prior to the rule of the Han emperors more than 
two thousand years ago, and gives us a valuable 
glimpse of early Chinese art. 


This section is particularly rich in its porcelains, one 
of China’s great gifts to the world, including examples 
from the past six centuries. Among these are beauti- 
ful specimens of the blue and white ware which has 
been for several centuries an important decorative ac- 
cessory in European and colonial American interiors. 


ART THE MAKING 


New Series for 1937-38 


A monthly publication for all students of all ages; vividly presented, 
fully illustrated, stimulating to individual! initiative and originality. 


Each pupil may have the thrill and responsibility of having his own 4-page 
magazine for a very small cost if ordered in quantity. This is a most 
valuable help to art teachers and fits in with any type of school program. 
Each copy is a reference book for the pupil, and assembled, the ten 
copies will make a 40-page book. See pages 35 and 36 of this issue for 
the supplement on Leathercraft. Then send in your order. 


| to 24 subscriptions, each............ 
25 to 99 subscriptions, each............ 
100 to 149 subscriptions, each.......... 
150 or more subscriptions, each.......... 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY-Columbus, Ohio 


PAPER CONSTRUCTION 
CHALK DRAWING 

MURAL PAINTING 


A yearly subscription in- 
cludes the following ten 
subjects: 


LEATHER CRAFT 
POSTER MAKING 
TOY MAKING 
DECORATING PAPERS 
WOODCARVING 
MASK MAKING 
NEW MEDIUMS 
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TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.} NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Internationally Celebrated Graduates 
Intensive Falland Winter Courses 
REGISTER NOW 

Pronounced by all competent to judge, the 
foremost school of its kind. Full or optional 
courses for beginners or advanced students, 
in all phases of Costume Design, Illustra- 
tion, Sketching, Styling, Forecasting, Fabric 
Analysis, Draping, Stage, Screen, Textile 
Design, Interior Decoration, Fashion Display, 
Fashion Journalism, Life Class. Day and Eve. 
The Traphagen School of Fashion operates under an 
Absolute Charter granted by the Board of Regents of 
the University of the State of N. Y. Teachers acquire 
professional methods for classroom or personal 
needs. Alertness Credits. Studio Sales Dept. dis- 
poses of our students’ work. Every member of ad- 
vanced classes often placed by our free Placement 
Bureau. Send for Circular 10, or telephone Co. 5-2077. 
The Traphagen School for over ten years won high- 
est honors in every competition it has entered. 


Not the Most Expensive But the Best 
Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 


ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI 


NE of America's oldest and most distinguished art schools offers 

professional training in drawing, painting and design. Day and 
evening classes. Special Saturday classes for children and adults. 
Winter and Summer sessions. Moderate tuition fees. Students have 
free access to adjoining Art Museum with important collections and 
library. For information and catalogs address: 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director, Art Academy, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton in Drawing and Paint- 
ing. Wallace Rosenbauer in Sculpture. 
Other talented instructors in Fine and In- 
dustrial Arts. Excellent library. Great 
museum of art close at hand. Low tuition. 
Catalog on request. 


4425 WARWICK BLV’D 


Eden Park 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


FALL COURSES START SEPT. 7th 


DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN, INDUSTRIAL 
AND STAGE ARTS, DRESS ARTS, INTERIOR 
DECORATION, COMMERCIAL ART, ILLUS- 
TRATION, FASHIONS. 


CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


CARL WERNTZ, President 
18 South Michigan Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 


New York Ceramic Studios 


MAUD M. MASON, Director 
CLASSES IN 
DESIGN | PAINTING §§ CERAMICS 
SUPPLEMENTED BY STUDY OF CONTEMPORARY 
AND MUSEUM COLLECTIONS 
36 GRAMERCY PARK 
NEW YORK CITY 


craftsmanship in the form of vases, boxes, jars, and 
other receptacles. These include the famous tea-dust 
glaze, reserved for articles used by the emperor; the 
aubergine or “eggplant” glaze; the greenish grey cela- 
don glaze; and other monochrome glazes known by 
such colorful and descriptive names as iron rust, sang 
de boeuf (ox blood), claire de lune, strawberry, blue 
point, camelia leaf, ruby red, and peach bloom. 

Examples of cloisonné, carved lacquer ware, guilded 
metal images, and jade and ivory carvings suggest 
other important fields of Oriental craft work. 


A feature of the Japanese room is a pair of alcoves, 
an important part of every Japanese home, authentic- 
ally reproduced in every detail. One, called tokonoma 
or “bed space’’, is severely simple, a recess with bare 
walls except for a scroll painting, and a platform bare 
except for an arrangement of flowers in an appropriate 
vase. A mat placed before the tokonoma forms the 
seat of honor for guests in the Japanese home. The 
other alcove, chigai-dana or ‘different shelves’’, con- 
tains chests and shelves for storing bedding, writing 
materials, scrolls, and other art objects. Here, too, the 
decoration is simple, and the unsymmetrical arrange- 
ment of shelves, closets, and an occasional lacquer box 
or bronze ornament, is typically Japanese. 

Other objects of Japanese art include a lavishly em- 
broidered kimono worn by a NO dancer, intricately 
carved sword ornaments, ladies’ combs or tortoise shell 
and ivory, silver, specimens of Imari and Satsuma were 
familiar to collectors of fine porcelain, and the ever 
popular netsuke. 


Netsuké are the carved button-like objects used in 
Japanese costume as counterweights to hold the medi- 
cine case or purse securely in the sash. They were 
fashioned by Japan’s finest carvers from ivory, wood, 
silver, gold and other fine materials and represent the 
legends, religion and life of the Japanese people. No 
subject was too humble for the netsuké marker and 
few too sacred, and the Jaehne collection, one of the 
most valuable and extensive in this country, represents 
every variety. 

The Newark Museum will be closed for repairs from 
August 1 to Labor Day, but the Jaehne exhibit will re- 
open on September 7. 


“HANDWEAVING NEWS” 


A monthly leaflet of interest to everyone who 
weaves or wishes to learn how. 


Write for particulars 


NELLIE SARGENT JOHNSON 
12489 Mendota Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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BOOKS REVIEWED 


AN ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOK OF ART HIS- 
TORY, by Frank J. Roos, Jr.; 277 pages with over 
2,000 reproductions in collotype; 9 charts, index. 
Bound in flexible boards with spiral binding. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1937. $2.50. 

Mr. Roos has given us an illustrated handbook for 
the teaching of art history and appreciation that is the 
most significant pedagogical tool this reviewer has 
ever seen. Here are 277 pages each of which contains 
an average of seven or eight reproductions of the most 
important works of art from prehistoric times to the 
present day. The pictures have been laid out with an 
eye to the appearance of the page as well as for their 
basic function which is a collection of primary pic- 
torial facts. 

A glance at the full scale reproduction of a typical 
page will epitomize the character of the book. Here 
are six pieces of sculpture by Michelangelo with four 
details for greater clarity. Each picture is keyed to 
a legend at the bottom of the page which cites the 
name of the artist, name of the work, dates and loca- 
tion and the source of the photograph. 

The pictures and the inseparable facts contained in 
the legends are the sources for the study of art. They 
are not only the beginning but the means and the end. 
Verbalizations, comparisons and analyses may be ad- 
ded as supplementary material to suit the capacity of 
the students. 

Architecture, sculpture, painting and many of the 
minor arts are covered in the more than 2,000 repro- 
ductions. In addition the author has drawn on the 
fascinating and generally slighted field of prints, pas- 
tels and drawings for a number of illustrations. The 
field of Oriental art has not been included as it is in- 
frequently taught. Let us hope that the author at 
some future date will prepare a similar book for that 
field. 

The selection of works of art has not been a personal 
whim of the author’s. He has carefully checked the 
standard one-volume histories of art and those works 
which appeared in two or more volumes were thus 
automatically included. The courses in fine arts in 
more than thirty institutions of higher learning were 
analyzed to discover the proportions of, let us say, 
Renaissance painting to medieval architecture. The 
author’s own work as a teacher of the history of art 
and the appreciation of art is reflected in the attention 
he has paid to the many examples which may be com- 
pared with other examples and thus facilitate the ex- 
position of theories and the comparison of methods. 

The author wisely decided to stress the greater 
figures rather than include single works by a number 
of lesser men. Thus we have fewer of Michelangelo’s 
contemporaries and more of Michelangelo. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are four of his architectural works, 
eleven pieces of sculpture and more than two pages of 


reproductions of his paintings which include the 
“Holy Family of the Doni,” “Entombment of Christ,” 
and Raimondi’s engraving after the cartoon for the 
“Battle of Pisa’”’ in addition to “The Last Judgment”’ 
and paintings on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 

The teacher can discuss, or the student can study, 
such problems as the development of portraiture, land- 
scape painting and similar preoccupations of artists 
with the wealth of material included here. 


One of the nicest and freshest sections of the book 
is devoted to American architecture. For too long we 
have had the same dreary halftones of some rather 
casually selected buildings. Mr. Roos’ own photo- 
graphs have a freshness which is charming and, more 
important, a wealth of detail that discloses hitherto 
unrecognizable refinements of architectural practice 
and carpentry. 


This book will be most welcome to teachers who 
have been forced to work with insufficient illustrative 
material. Now each student can afford to own a copy 
of this book which can be held open (and will stay 
open, thanks to the spiral binding) while the teacher 
discusses this or that work. Comparisons can be made 
with ease. Some students may wish to cut up the 
books and make their own annotated scrapbooks. 

Since a great work of art is a great work of art 
whether seen by a pupil in kindergarten or by a grad- 
uate student, this book can be used in every school and 
in every class. Here is material that can be collated 
with history lessons and geography classes. English 
classes can capture the spirit of the 18th Century in 
the notable portraits of that period and find portraits 
of some of the authors whom they are studying. Many 
literary allusions have their counterpart in paintings 
and sculpture based on myths and a study of the 
plastic or graphic representations will make the liter- 
ary allusions more than just sheer verbalizations. 

Needless to say the author does not present this book 
as a substitute for the study of originals, for which 
there is no substitute. In every case the student will 
gain more by the study of the original works. The 
author has included as many reproductions as pos- 
sible of works of art in American collections and there 
is some chance that the student will be able to see 
them. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE, by Raymond Loewy; 125 plates 
with brief notes. The New Vision Series, The 
Studio Publications, Inc., London, 1937. $2.50. 

The author, himself a designer of locomotives, has 
told the story of the modern stream-lined locomotive 
in a sequence of one hundred and twenty-five half-tone 
plates with a brief letter press. Since there has never 
in all probability, been a boy who did not want to be 
an engineer (and no one knows how many girls have 
cherished that ambition, or may yet realize it) this 
pictorial work can not help but interest every person 
who picks it up. The author’s short, pithy comments 
are as forceful as the locomotives he writes about. This 
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is one of the possible means, and an excellent one at 
that, of approaching modern design in the classroom. 


ART RECONSTRUCTED, by Theodore L. Shaw; a 
New Theory of Aesthetics, 275 pages, index. 
Marshall Jones Company, Boston, 1937. $2.00. 

The publisher’s blurb about this book states in part 
that it is a “top-to-bottom scrapping of tradition, and 

a rebuilding of a wholly new structure, based on a 

completely different theory of what constitutes 

Beauty.” That is true. But the blurb does not state 

the fact that this hysterically written account of art 

and esthetics is couched in terms (capitalized and 
italicized) that are compounded into a verbal structure 
without critical or esthetic significance. 


CREATIVE DESIGN IN FURNITURE, by William 
H. Varnum; 160 pages, 159 figures, index. The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois, 1937. $2.50. 

The author has undertaken an exposition of the 

nature of modern design in furniture, the character of 
the materials best suited for funiture, and the function 
of furniture in every day life. He not only presents 
a well rounded concept of his subject, but he also pro- 
vides a technical system for the use of the student. A 
modified isometric projection is discussed and illus- 
trated so completely that any student can grasp the 
principles and apply them in his own work. The author 
developed this system as one more applicable to stu- 
dents and non-professional draughtsmen as it dis- 
penses with the troublesome matter of perspective and 
makes it easier for the student to visualize the three 
dimensional character of the object he is designing. 

The author, very happily, insists on considering fur- 
niture design as a problem involving three dimensions 
rather than as an unit with a number of independent 
facades. 


AN INQUIRY INTO INDUSTRIAL ART IN ENG- 
LAND, by Nikolaus Pevsner; 234 pages, 24 plates. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1937. $5.00. 

The author states in the preface that ninety per cent 
of English industrial art is esthetically objectionable. 
In his conclusion, the author modifies that statement 
by saying that ninety per cent was a mild estimate. If 
this is the case—and it seems to be—something must 
be done, to use the words of the politician, reformer 
and preacher. 

Although the subject matter of Pevsner’s study is 
English manufacture, we have no reason to feel supe- 
rior about American industrial arts and the author’s 
conclusions are applicable to this country. 

The author has differentiated between industry en- 
gaged in large volume production and the small de- 
signer-craftsman whose market is limited to the few 
people in the high income brackets. Consequently the 
focal point is the designer or non-designer in industry. 
What limitations circumscribe his activity, what is his 
industrial worth in terms of salary, how good is he? 

There is a tendency to regard the industrial arts too 


RESTYLED UNITS 


Restyling of cabinet type lubricating units by Harold 
Van Doren for the Aro Equipment Corporation reflects 
further the rapidly changing theories of merchandis- 
ing in the semi-capital goods field. 


Working in collaboration with Aro engineers, Mr. 
Van Doren has worked the cabinets out in broad ex- 
panses of glossy white enamel broken by red decora- 
tive bands to form a piece of automotive service equip- 
ment which will carry real appearance value both to 
operator and consumer. The pride of the mechanic in 
his equipment added to the attention value of the strik- 
ing unit to the consumer is expected to prove a power- 
ful factor at the point of sale. 


Proof of the confidence of Aro executives in appear- 
ance value as a powerful selling agent is furnished by 
the fact that the redesigned cabinets are being relied 
on to do the extra selling expected of improved prod- 
ucts in any line. The mechanical features which have 
been developed through years of careful engineering 
improvement to proved efficiency have been retained 
unchanged in the latest Aro models. 


complacently. Such awkward and embarrassing ques- 
tions as the author raises can not be answered by point- 
ing to some of the few outstanding exceptions such as 
Orrefors glass, the textiles of Ruth Reeves, some auto- 
mobile styling or the furniture of Carl Malmsten. This 
study, I repeat, is echoed by the work done in this 
country. As a result the author’s pertinent questions 
and his suggestions should be examined with care by 
every person interested in industrial art. 
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